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Consumer education has made great headway in peacetime, but it is more im- 
portant in wartime. CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is a favorite through- 
out the United States because principles that are developed in this book are 
basically sound in peace and in war. 


This book not only develops specific procedures and principles in consumer 
buying, including a study of the marketing systems, principles of buying, legal 
relationships of buying and selling, and consumer protection, but it also pro- 
vides a practical understanding of economic principles as they affect the con- 
sumer. For instance, it includes a study of our financial systems, a study of 
money and changes in the value of money, a study of price changes, and 
economic conditions as they affect the person who wants to buy a home and go 
into debt. It also includes a practical system for keeping personal records and 
budgets. 


With the constant threat of inflation, every student in your school should study 
this book before he graduates. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by business teachers and for 
business teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the 
constructive discussion of problems of interest to the classroom teacher 
and to the profession as a whole. In view of the nature of the maga- 
zine, the South-Western Publishing Company does not necessarily 
promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 
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An Agreement That Influences a Witness in a Court Is Unenforceable. 





PICTORIAL TEACHING OF LAW—The new APPLIED BUSINESS 

LAW is proof that ‘‘one picture is worth a thousand words.”’ The illus- 

tration above is an example of the numerous artist's illustrations which 
emphasize important principles of law. 


Applied Business Law 








APPLIED BUSINESS LAW, while an outgrowth of four suc- By 
cessful previous editions, is distinctly a new book. It there- Pomeroy 
fore carries a new title. In this new book personal, social, 

Ry: ; and 
and consumer emphasis is included along with business 
applications. You will be pleased with the attention given to Fisk 
such topics as contracts with minors, discharging a debt, v 
contracts of employment, child labor laws, collective bar- NEW 
gaining, installment buying, insurance, fair trade laws, mis- 
branding and mislabeling, grading and labeling, weights 1944 


and measures, and many other topics that are of interest to 
the individual as well as to the businessman. 


The introduction to the book is entitled ‘‘Experiences of the 
Reynolds Family.’ In this introduction the student gets an 
interesting picture of the legal problems confronting the 
average family daily. 


Each lesson is introduced with challenging ‘‘teaser’’ ques- 
tions, such as “Is a person who advertises to pay a reward 
for the return of a lost dog bound to do so?”’ Each principle 
is introduced with a challenging specific case. The language 
is nontechnical. At the end of each assignment there is a 
summary entitled ‘‘Be sure to Remember”’ followed by dis- 
cussion problems and actual case problems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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‘Recently the subject of unity in business education has been much dis- 
cussed. Just what the scope of such unity is to be or what fields it is to embrace 
has not as yet been made entirely clear. Nor is it clear under what auspices 
the desired unity is to be brought about. However, regardless of any clearly 
defined purpose or method, the subject is engaging and the need is apparent. 
The mere fact of its discussion is a forward step which can lead to a later con- 
structive result. 


If unity is to be brought into the field of business education, it is obvious 
W that it will need to be preceded by unity within individual public and private 
school groups. Within these individual groups, problems relating to the specific 
fields can be dealt with, following which the different groups can later unite for 
consideration of problems common to the field of business education in general. 


An attempt to bring unity into the field of business education, so far as the 
sphere of the private business school is concerned, was undertaken when the 
National Council of Business Schools, formerly the War Emergency Council of 
Private Business Schools, was formed at its first annual conference held in St. 
Louis in December, 1943. In a recent article on the subject, Dr. Cecil Puckett, 
of the University of Denver, stated that the formation of the council of business 
schools is ‘‘a step which should have been taken years ago.’’ (‘‘Maintaining 
and Building Prestige for Business Education,’’ Journal of Business Education, 
May, 1944, p. 14.) 


Just what opportunity do private business schools have through the Council 
to make progress toward unity in their particular field? First, to make clear 
the aims and purposes of private business school activities and, more adequately, 
to define their scope. Second, to work out a broader basis of understanding of 
relationships between the business school and the various branches of public 
education, undertaken with the hope and expectation that all the best in past 
relations between the two will be preserved and extended in order that increased 
respect for and appreciation of each other’s contribution may result. 


In bringing greater unity into its own field, one of the first problems for the 
private business school is to consider its institutional or school objectives or 
types of objectives. It must also consider its courses, both as to kind and con- 
tent; the possible uniformity as to course names so far as certain geographical 
areas are concerned; the minimum hours of credit on the basis of achievement; 
the creation of standards sufficiently specific, yet flexible enough, to meet 
geographical requirements; the questions affecting teacher training and the 
teacher load; the determination of policies affecting educational and adminis- 
trative practices; and the obtaining of continual information on and acquaint- 
ance with legislative matters affecting business education in general. 


To the end that progress toward desired objectives may be consistent with 
what is in the best interest of the field, in the broad as well as in the specific 
sense, the Council hopes to work with and receive the co-operation of existing 
state and regional private school associations while working out its broader 


program. 
at o 


H. N. Rasley, Burdett College, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; president, National Council of 
Business Schools. 
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A Self-Rating Check List and Scale for Commercial Teachers 


by 





The purpose of this check list and scale is 
to improve instruction through self-analysis. 
The first step in improving instruction is for 
the individual to face all issues squarely— 
the unpleasant as well as the pleasant. Many 
teachers could improve their instruction by 
the simple expedient of taking inventory 
from time to time, and then making a con- 
scientious effort to overcome their short- 
comings. 

We frequently do things incorrectly be- 
cause we have never stopped to analyze 
our actions. ‘Too often we are not even 
aware of our shortcomings. For example, 
in a recent observation a teacher used the 
word “‘listen” no less than forty-two times 
in one 45-minute period. This had become 
habitual so that the teacher was unaware 
of it. After it had been called to her atten- 
tion, she remedied the situation merely by 
concentration. At the next observation, 
one month later, we only had to “listen” 
six times. This illustration is simply minor, 
but isn’t it typical? Don’t we all know 
teachers (and others as well) who have some 
unpleasant mannerism which could easily 
be corrected? If we stop to analyze our- 
selves from time to time, we shall have the 
basis upon which to start improving. 

This check list is long. The items require 
careful consideration. Self-analysis is not a 
process that can be accomplished in several 
minutes. It takes time and patience. If we 
agree that this is a method of self-improve- 
ment, then the time spent is well worth 
while. 

DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. Rate yourself ac- 
cording to the following scale: 


1—Poor (nothing done about this) 
2—Fair (little done about this) 
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Edward H. Goldstein 

Head, Department of Business Education 
Forest Park High School 

Baltimore, Maryland 


The idea for this check list came from a self-rating 
scale for principals that was used in the class of 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs at Columbia University, where 
Mr. Goldstein is studying. 


3—Average (have already done something) 
4—Very Good (have already done quite a bit) 
5—Outstanding 


Place a dot opposite each question in the 
appropriate box to rate yourself for that 
question. This is a scale for your own im- 
provement, so try to be as objective as possi- 
ble. This rating will require careful thought. 

By turning the sheet sideways (counter 
clockwise) and connecting these dots, you 
can get a graphic presentation of your quali- 
ties. (Some teachers prefer to list the quali- 
ties on a piece of graph paper. The numbers 
at the bottom of the graph paper correspond 
to the items on the check list. Each one is 
then rated from 1 to 5 by placing a dot in 
the appropriate square. Then the dots are 
connected by a line. This has the advantage 
of presenting the material in a more compact 
form.) 

After a period of three months do the 
same thing, using a colored pencil. Compare 
your curve with the previous one. Answer 
such questions as these: Where have I im- 
proved? In what areas have I shown the 
least improvement? Why? How can I 
remedy this? What do authorities have to 
say about this situation? How has my 
teaching been this month? this week? today? 
last period? What were my strong points? 
my weak points? How can I improve? 

By using various colors, this chart can be 
used five or six times for interesting com- 
parisons. 

Not every individual is capable of fair 
self-analysis. Can you honestly evaluate 
yourself without being too modest or too 
vain? Try it. Have you been objective? 
It is interesting as an experiment to have a 
feilow-teacher honestly rate you and com- 


The FFE CEN a 


ire 


s? 


ur 


pare this with your own self-analysis. Fre- 
quently the results are quite enlightening. 
One good turn deserves another—let your 
fellow-teacher rate you and then you rate 
him. 

If this check list does no more than make 
us pause for a moment and say, “How can 
I do a better job?” it will have served its 
purpose well. 





oO 


I. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS | | le 3 | 4 


1. What do I expect out of 
life? Am I planning to | 
get the most out of life? |___|__|__|__|_ 

2. Am I in good sound | 
| ae Eine 


3. Have I meneily then an 
honest inventory of my 
personal assets?........ a ie, See ew See 

4. Am I trying to get rid of 
my liabilities and short- 
OUI 6 coin ovate ds 6 _— a a 

5. Am I careful about my 
personal grooming, = 
and appearance?........ {_—|___|__|__]|___ 


6. When an menadione yer ‘i- 
sion is imperative, do I 
act promptly according 
to my best judgment?... {__|__]|__|__|_ 

7. Do I ever led off the 


handle?”........ ; a a Sa ae 


8. Where time suite in 
I carefully weigh all the 
facts before ieee a 
decision?....... a ae a ee oo 


9. Do I exercise traits of 
leadership so that others 
can look to me for proper 
leadership and guidance? |——|___|___|___|___ 

10. Can others depend on me? |——_|___|_—_|___|__ 

11. Am I a good follower? .. |——|__|__|___|___ 


12. Have I shown definite 
positive qualities in the 
following personal char- 
acteristics: 

Leadership. .... . eee oe ee ae 
ce EEE, ee ae EEE We ee 
5 a ae ie eee See eee 
Initiative Bre anasioos oe Se oe ee 





Personal appearance. os ae ee ee 
Temperament. . ee ee eS SS ee 
Promptness. . ea con ee ee Eee 


13. What evidences of initia- 
tive have I shown in my 
work since I have been 
re a! bs 
In the past year?....... |___|__|___|_|__ 


14. Am I improving in: 
open-mindedness..... }|__|___|_]|_]_ 
sympathetic under- 

standimg .......... a oo oo ee 
ee, Se SSR es Rae ee 
patience... ........... SS oe ee ee 
co-operation......... — = 























enthusiasm ......... ial 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


Do I learn by my mis- 
_ | eee 
What evidence have I of 
this during the past year? 
How broad-minded have 
I been in considering and 
in dealing with new prob- 


Am I optimistic without 
being “happy-go-lucky’’? 


. Do I have a proper sense 


of humor?.. 


Am I onaliies or a I 
seem to be smug?....... 


Am I modest and unas- 


Have I few or no nena 
ant mannerisms? . ‘ 

Am I attempting to over- 
come those that I have? 


Am I courteous and 


5. DoI ie my aliens 


with the three V’s (Vim, 
Vigor, and Vitality)?.... 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH: 
A. Students 


2. 


10. 


Do students seem to en- 
joy my classes?. . 


Are my studentsa “heady 
family” rather than indi- 
viduals who happen to be 
engaged in the same work? 


. Do I attempt to investi- 


gate the background of 
those who seem troubled? 


. Have I insured that all 


data collected about a 
student will be used for 


. Do I treat students as 


human beings and show 
them — and con- 
sideration?. . 


. Do I attempt to baie 


mona Be social relations 


. Do I recognize students’ 


rights as well as their ob- 


. What ways do I use for 


developing and maintain- 
ing the morale of my stu- 
| IS ear es 


. Do I attempt to antici- 


pate and to remedy stu- 
dent difficulties?........ 


Do I encourage rather 
than criticize wherever 
this is possible?......... 
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16. 


19. 


20. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


27. 


28. 
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Do I encourage students 
to participate in helping 
with the war effort and 
do I set a proper example 
by doing such work my- 
self?... = 
Do I investigate the 
vauses of drop-outs to de- 
termine why they have 
withdrawn and what can 
be done with them after 
they leave school? 

Will students at the con- 
clusion of their school ca- 
reers be ready to say, 
“This is one of the best 
experiences that I have 


Have I attempted to have 
students have a worthy 
respect for their commer- 
cial courses and for their 
teacher?.... : 

Do students feel free to 
come to me with their 
problems as well as with 
suggestions for the im- 
provement of instruction? 
Has the number of sug- 
gestions to me by stu- 
dents for the improve- 
ment of instruction in- 
creased?. . 

Do I instill in students a 
sense of belonging to my 
class so that they feel 
free to come back to 
school after they leave? . 
Have more students been 
returning after gradua- 
ee j ' 
Does the curriculum re- 
flect what I have learned 
from them?. . 

Do I always try in con- 
ferences to get a stu- 


Have I learned to listen 
until I get all the perti- 


Do I know my duties as 
a homeroom teacher? 
Have I always been fair 
in dealing with students? 
Do I measure all my ef- 
forts in terms of the 
growth of the students? 
Do I always keep my 
promises to students? 
Do I know the names of 
my students and am I 
friendly with them?.... . 
Do I arouse interest and 
pride in his school on the 


Do I inspire students to 
their best efforts?....... 











30. 


31. 


32. 


34. 


_ 


35 


C. 


Am I sarcastic with my 
ee 
Am I the “Great Dicta- 
_ => a a 
Will my commercial stu- 
dents be good consumers? 
What training in con- 
sumer education have I 
given them?...... é 


Do my students know the 
functions of business in- 
stitutions as they relate 
to the community? 

Are my students being 
prepared for active par- 
ticipation in business?. 
Am I really “‘selling’’ de- 
mocracy to these young- 
sters? 


. Teachers and Administration 


Do I ever discuss my 
school problems with 
teachers? 

Do I actively participate 
in discussion groups with 
teachers?. . 

Do I participate in dis- 
cussion groups other than 
with teachers?. 

How can I make my re- 
lations with teachers and 
the administration more 
satisfactory? . 

Do I actively participate 
in faculty and depart- 
mental meetings’. . 

Do I know enough about 
my co-workers? 

Are the other teachers 
aware of our goals in busi- 


Am I in sympathy with 
what the other fellow is 
trying to do and do I at- 
tempt to get him to see 
my point of view? 

Are my relations with the 
principal satisfactory?. .. 
Do I give my superiors 
my honest opinion or am 


If I disagree with my su- 
periors, do I carry out 
orders loyally even when 
the decision is against me? 
Have I attempted to cor- 
relate the work of the 
business education de- 
partment with other de- 
partments in the school? 


Parents 


What evidence can I show 
that the attitude of par- 
ents toward commercial 


instruction has improved? 
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\ 








| 








ee re sere 





or 


. Have I made every effort 


to have parents take a 
more active interest in 
the school through visit- 
ing days, exhibits of work, 
and other similar func- 


. Have I attempted to have 


closer contacts with par- 
ents by calling on them 
when necessary?........ 


. Have I really “‘reached”’ 


the parents in my efforts? 
What evidences of this 
do I have? 


. Have parents assisted in 


the placement of my stu- 
SE Sceeccu ce eeceasn 


D. Community 


a 


g. 


or 


10. 


= 


Have I provided contacts 
with business to make 
better relations easier 
between business and the 
a _ ra ee 


Have I attempted to set 
up a co-operative train- 
ing program for commer- 
cial students? .......... 


3. Have I provided for work 


experience in the commu- 
nity while students are 
still in school?.......... 


. Have students been ap- 


prised of vocational op- 
portunities not only in 
our community, but also 
in the communities to 
which they might go?... 


. Is our vocational train- 


ing geared to business 
standards of the commu- 


. Have I followed my stu- 


dents into the community 
to determine their success 
or failure?......... 


. Have I attempted to 


have businessmen and 
other individuals partici- 
pate in discussion groups 


. Have I fully popularized 


the commercial instruc- 
tion with prospective em- 
ployers?...... 


9. Have I made a reasonable 


effort to learn the opin- 
ions of businessmen about 
commercial instruction, 
to evaluate them, and to 
profit from them?....... 
Where feasible, have I 
made the services of the 
school available to vari- 
ous groups in the commu- 
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11. Do I utilize the resources 
of the community in my 


12. Are there in the commu- 
nity and not now used 
any services available for 
enriching the commercial 
curriculum?........ 


13. Have I made full use of 
community surveys?.... 


14. Have students partici- 
pated in these surveys?. . 
15. What use have I made of 
these findings?.......... 
16. Have I used trips and re- 
ports in my instructional 
WE oa iv esas c8c an 
17. Am I actively engaged in 
community affairs? ..... 
18. Have I made a follow-up 
study of graduates?..... 


19. Is there close articulation 
between school and busi- 
I aa eis hve cio dcs aot 

20. What have I done during 
the past year to articu- 
late the school with busi- 
SCR ree. 


CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 
A. Lesson Planning and 
Methodology 
1. Have I set up a large goal 
toward which to work?.. 
2. Have I provided motiva- 
tion for all instruction?. . 


3. Do I know the immediate 
and ultimate aims and 
objectives of commercial 
instrOUEIOR?........ 22.6.5. 

4. Are my objectives clear? 
For personal use? For 

5. Do I plan my work so 
that the various phases 
of instruction receive their 
proportionate amount of 
RE ee ee 

6. Do I budget my time 
wisely and live up to the 
NE Paar tinsec eect 

7. Havel experimented with 
the various approaches of 
teaching my subject?.... 

8. Are my lessons well 
planned, both long dis- 
tance and from day to 
OO ECC oe Pe 

9. Do I make changes in the 

daily instructional pro- 
gram as the need arises? . 

10. Do I usually try to cover 

too much in one period?. 

11. Are the daily purposes 

made known to the stu- 
dents?..... 
































12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
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Do the students accept 
these purposes as their 
own or substitute their 
own worthy purposes for 
ERR ree 
Is there definite provision 
for real active student 
participation in the class- 


Do I allow my students 
to share in the educational 
program of the school?. . 
Do my students share in 
determining the policies 


Has there been much stu- 
dent participation in the 
formulation of the com- 
mercial curriculum?.... . 
Have I provided for cor- 
rective and remedial in- 
struction for students’. .. 
Are the best students 
stimulated to work to 
their maximal capacity? . 


. Have my tests been 


checked for validity and 
reliability as measuring 
I ori laoik yrs ssa 6s hs 


Am I sarcastic and caus- 
tic in speaking to students 
or am I friendly and do I 
inspire their confidence? . 
Do I force duties on indi- 
viduals or do I so assign 
duties so that my stu- 
dents feel justifiable pride 
in assisting me in a “job 


999 


i 
When a student has put 
forth great effort but has 
failed in an undertaking, 
do I attempt to assuage 


. Do I take into considera- 


tion the personality of the 
individual when and 
where I give criticism?. . 


Do I set an example for 
students through action 
rather than through mere 
SR es ee 


. Do I keep school matters 


on a professional rather 
than on a personal basis? 


Do I encourage students 
to express their opinions? 


Do I profit by evaluating 
students’ own opinions of 
their needs?............ 


Do I ever allow students 
to rate me on a rating 
EO 


Do I ask for anonymous 
opinions of ways of im- 
proving instruction?.... 



























































30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


Do I ever observe other 
teachers? Do I profit 
from these observations? 


Do I encourage students 
to do experimentation 
and research in the class- 
room as part of their reg- 


Have I provided some 
means of prognostication 
in commercial instruc- 


Is each student making 
progress commensurate 
with his ability? Is this 
provided for in the cur- 


Have students been 
taught how to. study 
properly? Is there some 
provision for students to 
study in school under 
proper guidance?....... 


. Have I made every effort 


to get recent commercial 
books for students’ use? 
Do I have valid criteria 
for evaluating books?... 


Is my instruction geared 
to the times? Is preinduc- 
tion training provided for 


Are there available job 
analyses for students who 
expect to go into business 
WOCMUIONS?. 2... 52.0. 


Do I make use of all avail- 
able resources, teaching 
aids, and agencies for 
commercial instruction? . 


Have I publicized the 
successes of the commer- 
cial classes so that the- 
entire school knows about 
their accomplishments? . 


Do I use awards in ac- 
cordance with the laws 
of learning? Am I care- 


What have I done re- 
cently to manifest good 
teaching ability? ....... 


Do I know the functions 
of a bookkeeper? Stenog- 
RIE eine 


How does my instruction 
parallel these functions? . 


Are my students learning 
business terms? Are they 
using them both in class 
and out of class when ap- 
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45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


Are my students improv- 
ing in the following con- 
comitants: 


PR oS Si iscsessicisiars 
Dependability........ 
CT | ee 
Oe ee 
ee ee 
Co-operation..... ‘ 
Leaderanip. ...6.2.00: 
ee 
Punctuality.......... 


Temperament and dis- 
position 
Personal appearance. . 
Do my students really 
understand principles or 
are they merely memo- 
rizing terms?.. 
Can my studente think 
through an original prob- 
_ errr 
Do I attempt to integrate 
the various phases of 
commercial instruction? . 
Have I correlated my 
subject with other sub- 
jects in other depart- 
ments where practicable? 
Do I apply the laws of 
learning in my teaching? 
Do I make commercial 
instruction live?........ 


B. Classroom Management 
a. 


Have I improved the 
— conditions of the 


3. Have I ‘alecsied duties 


for the handling of heat- 
ing, lighting, and ventila- 
tion of the classroom?... 


. DoI attempt through or- 


ganization and adminis- 
tration to” make good 


. Do all Geetiie of the 


classroom organization 
contribute to better in- 
struction?. . 


. Is the capetetion of 1 my 


classroom flexible enough 
to allow changes to be 
made where necessary?. . 


. Have I systematized the 


handling of _ supplies, 
books, and other materi- 


. If there aren’t sufficient 


books or supplies, have I 
devised an equitable sys- 
tem of distribution for my 
APE: 
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10. 


i. 


12. 


13. 


20. 


. Is 


. Do I seat students ac- 


cording to their physical 
NE ode sans awecxs 
Have disciplinary prob- 
lems been reduced to a 
minimum by having 
worth-while subject mat- 
ter presented in an inter- 


Are retin procedures ad- 
ministered in accordance 
with the best principles 
of education?.......... 


Is my classroom clean 


. What economies in my 


instruction havelI brought 
about in the past year? 
Are they worth their 
Mas Sica cpt a 


5. Do I constantly strive 


for real economy in the 
selection of supplies and 


. Dol ithe initiative and 


recommend economies to 
the ad ministration where 
A 


my desk regularly 
left clean at the end of 
each day?. 


. Are my stomp —— up to 


date so that a substitute 
could continue instruc- 
tion? Are they kept in a 
conspicuous place?...... 


..Do I practice what I 


preach? If I expect stu- 
dents to be neat and or- 
derly, am I likewise? My 
closets, desks, cabinets? . 
Do I understand that or- 
ganization and adminis- 
tration is a means and 
not an end in instruction? 


- PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


A. Philosophy 


i. 


or 


3. Do I 


Have I analyzed and care- 
fully formulated a phil- 
osophy of education that 
is clear and acceptable 
to me? 


. Do I conduct all my work 


in accordance with this 
philosophy?. 

pene with 
classroom procedures in 
terms of my philosophy? 


. Have my ideals changed 


during the past year?... 


. Have they improved?.. . 
6. 


Am I open-minded to 
change details of my 
philosophy when and 
where necessary?....... 
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. Are all major decisions 


made in light of the wel- 
fare of the students?.... 


. Have I discussed my 


philosophy with other 
teachers and with my 
principal and _ received 


B. Professional Training 


or 


10. 


14. 
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What plans have I made 
for growing profession- 


. Do I constantly aim to 


improve in professional 


. Do I “keep up” with 


business and office pro- 
cedures by: 
Summer employment . 
Frequent visits to busi- 
ness Offices......... 
Conferences with busi- 
nessmen........... 
Further study........ 


. Do I conscientiously fol- 


low a program that pro- 
vides for some profes- 
sional study or enrich- 


. Do I visit other classes 


both in my school and 
in other schools for stim- 
ulation and suggestions? 


. What evidences have I 


that my teaching this 
year is better than it was 


. In what respects am I a 


better teacher now than 


. Do I know enough about 


my field to speak extem- 
poraneously when an 


. Do I attend and partici- 


pate in professional con- 
Sere 


Can I improve my tech- 
niques of profiting from 
educational conventions? 


. How much professional 


reading have I done dur- 
ing this past year?...... 


. Do I read _ professional 


magazines and _ books 
regularly? . on 


. What improvements have 


I made as a result of my 


Am I a member of educa- 
tional societies or other 
professional groups where 
school problems can he 
ee 
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15. Do I belong to organiza- | 
tions of national scope so | 
that I can get a broader 
viewpoint and proper per- 


16. Have I taken advantage 
of the opportunities of- 
fered for professional edu+ 

17. Have I developed the will 
ae 

18. Have I written for pro- 
fessional journals of some 
of the practices in my 
school or of some of the 
outstanding ideas that 
have come to me?..... 


Vv. CULTURAL AND OUTSIDE 
INTERESTS 


1. DoI read a wide range of 


2. Do I set aside part of 
each day for cultural de- 
velopment and enjoy- 


3. In addition to reading 
magazines and books, do 

I read the newspaper 
thoroughly so that I am 
informed about current 
4. Do I conscientiously try 
to improve myself cultur- 

5. Do my outside interests 
center around one phase 
of work or am | well- 
6. Have I included travel- 
ing in my plans?........ 

7. Do I have a real desire 
for the finer things in life 

or am I merely attempt- | 

} 

| 

| 

| 














ing to “keep up with the 
Joneses”?..... 


8. Do I belong to commu- 
nity organizations where 
I can feel at ease and as 
“one of the gang,” or 
am I always the school | 
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Accounting for High School Activity Monies 


by 





In September, 1942, I discovered that 
along with my new position as commercial 
teacher in Robert Morris School, I had ac- 
quired several other responsibilities. Not 
the least important of these responsibilities 
is a job of controller of the High School 
Activities Fund. In this article I shall pre- 
sent a plan which has enabled me to handle 
the funds successfully and to account for all 
receipts and disbursements involved in 
transactions entered into by the numerous 
activity groups in a student body of five 
hundred. 

GETTING READY FOR THE OPENING ENTRY. The 
system is based on the theory that no ac- 
count may be overdrawn. ‘This is where 
the idea of control enters the picture. To 
get off to a good start it is advisable, if pre- 
viously active accounts are being taken 
over, to clear any deficits which may exist. 

In our school, clearing deficits was ac- 
complished at a special meeting of all the 
various activities advisers. Advisers of ac- 
tivities which had built up reserves willingly 
shared their reserves with less fortunate 
activities which had overdrawn their ac- 
counts, thereby clearing all deficits. 

After all deficits have been cleared, it is 
possible to arrive at a more satisfactory 
trial balance with one debit to an account 
titled Cash, and a credit to the account of 
each activity which has come through the 
“cleaning process” with money on hand. 
The total of all the credits should equal the 
debit to Cash which, in turn, should equal 
the actual cash on hand. 

The balance sheet, which provides infor- 
mation for the opening entry for the books, 
would show a debit and the credits in this 
manner: 


December, 1944 


Melvin N. Bouboulis 
Robert Morris School 


Morrisville, Pennsylvania 


High School Activities Fund 
Account Balances 1/1/44 























i $2175|80 
See $ 89/55 
Band Uniforms.... . 6|21 
Basketball.......... 87/62 
Yearbook °44....... 197/70 
| ere 182/93 
ae 25/20 
Poothall........<... 629/75 
Instrument Deposits. 84|97 
Instrument Purchases 8/80 
Leaders’ Club....... 43/91 
Senior Operetta. .... 78\07 
Student Council..... 327/05 
RRS tre 397/25 
General Stage Fund . 3/34 
Eighth Grade..... 10/93 

| Taxes Payable...... 2/42 
cas Se Geamnees! cee 
| $2175|80 | $2175|80 
—|=| —=|———=|—= 














NECESSARY MATERIALS. ‘The materials we 
needed are quite inexpensive and are not 
numerous. ‘They are: the warrant, which 
provides the information for entries to the 
cash payments side of the cash journal; the 
deposit slips, which provide the information 
for entries to the cash receipts side of the 
cash journal; the cash receipts pages and 
the cash payments pages of the cash journal, 
which are regular journal paper, hand- 
ruled to fit our purpose, and which are 
placed facing each other in an ordinary 
two-ring notebook; the general journal; 
a visible-indexed ledger of the loose-leaf 
style with an account for each activity, as 
well as an account for Cash; an envelope 
file, consisting of an ordinary heavy paper 
envelope with visibly-indexed folders for 
each account in which are filed the deposit 
slips and warrants; a large checkbook (with 
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three checks to the page) which is furnished 
by the Morrisville Bank, where we deposit 
our money in a checking account entitled 
“High School Activities Fund”; a rubber 
stamp and pad, which is used for our firm 
signature on our checks; and money bags 
and money wrappers, which are provided 
by the Morrisville Bank. The accounting 
forms are shown on page 125. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF INDIVIDUALS CONCERNED. 
The following are the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the various individuals concerned 
with our High School Activities Fund. The 
duties of the superintendent are: 

1. To examine and approve or disapprove warrants 
presented by the controller with a request for 
signatures on checks. This procedure enables the 
superintendent to be the final authority on all 
school expenditures, which is desirable. 

2. To sign checks for warrants he has approved. 


The duties of the controller are: 

1. To receive deposits from representatives of the 

various activities. 

2. To receipt and return one of the duplicate deposit 

slips to each depositor for every deposit made. 

3. To deposit all money received in the Morrisville 

Bank to the account of the High School Activities 
Fund, and to keep on file a receipted duplicate of 
all bank deposit slips. 

4. To receive warrants for checks and to examine 
accounts to make sure the checks requested will 
not overdraw the accounts against which they 
are drawn. 

. To present O.K.’d warrants with the checkbook 
to the superintendent for approval and signa- 
tures. 


or 


6. To write out the signed checks according to the 
terms of the approved warrants, and to give such 
checks to the activity representatives. 

7. To keep the books of account for the Fund. 

8. To keep filed copies of all deposit slips and war- 
rants. 

9. To reconcile the bank statement each month. 

10. To render periodic balance sheets. 
11. To provide treasurers and advisers of the various 


school activities with any information they may 
request. 


The activity advisers have the following 
responsibilities: 
1. To be sure that their activities do not contract 
debts that they will be unable to meet. 


2. To examine warrants presented to them by duly 
authorized officers of the various school activities 
with requests for signatures and to sign approved 
warrants. 


3. To check to see that all bills contracted by a 
school activity are paid and that no purchase is 
paid for more than once. 

The responsibilities of all depositors are: 

1. To prepare deposit slips and warrants in duplicate 
and to receive a signed copy of each deposit slip. 

2. To wrap all specie and sign each roll. 

3. To arrange all currency face up and according to 
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denomination in packs of $50, $100, or $250 each 
whenever possible. 


4. To present deposits and warrants to the con- 
troller at specified times only (before school or 
during the controller’s free period). 

KEEPING THE BOOKS. The controller acts as 

a banker for the activities. The account 
Cash in the ledger represents the cash asset 
of the High School Activites Fund. The 
credit balances of the individual accounts 
in the ledger represent the liabilities of the 
High School Activities Fund. At all times 
the total of the credit balances in the ledger 
should be equal to the debit balance of the 
account Cash. 

Information from deposit slips and war- 
rants involving actual cash transactions are 
journalized in the cash journal, and are 
posted from there to the ledger. 

Information from deposit slips and war- 
rants involving book transfers are journal- 
ized in the general journal and are posted 
from there to the ledger. One example of 
this type of transaction is the transfer of 
funds from the account of one activity to 
the account of another activity to enable 
the second activity to meet a payment for 
which it does not have sufficient funds. 
Another example is the transfer of funds 
from an account to the Taxes Payable ac- 
count to take care of the Federal tax on 
gate receipts at social functions. 


I feel that the ultimate success of the 
system can be attained only if the controller 
adheres rigidly to the rule that no account 
shall withdraw more than it has to its credit. 

GENERAL OBSERVATION. In some _ schools 
there is a tendency on the part of adminis- 
trators to be hesitant about permitting a 
teacher handle the five or six thousand dol- 
lars that may flow through the activities 
fund in the course of a year. However, this 
system is quite foolproof. The various ac- 
tivities have receipts to show for all depos- 
its. The controller has a bank balance and 
cancelled checks which enable him to ac- 
count for every cent he has received from 
depositors. For every check he has written, 
the controller has a warrant signed by an 
adviser. 

This system has been in operation in our 
school for over a year, and at all times | 
have been able to account for every cent. 
During the first three months of this year, 
$6,000 passed through the High School 
Activities Fund. 

Of course, some time is required to keep 
the books, but I find that it interferes little 
with my daily teaching procedures. ‘This is 

(Concluded on page 154) 
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Why Does the Student Fail to Maintain His Straight-Copy 
Rate When Typing Business Letters? 


by 


James Gemmell 
New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, New York 


When a typist applies for a position, he 
usually states naively that he can type a 
certain number of words a minute. Most 
businessmen I know are no more interested 
in the number of net words a minute the 
typist is able to record than they are in- 
terested in the system of shorthand the 
stenographer uses to record dictation. They 
have learned to their sorrow that classroom 
speed rates are established on paragraph 
material, and that typists are unable to 
maintain these rates when they are asked 
to type business letters. More regrettable 
than this is the fact that while businessmen 
are aware of the difference between speed 
on straight-copy material and speed in the 
production of business letters, most typists 
are not. The responsibility for such a con- 
dition must rest with the commercial 
teachers who have trained these typists. 

Having trained hundreds of typists, I 
accept my proportionate share of the re- 
sponsibility for such a condition. However, 
the mere acceptance of chastisement for 
dereliction of duty does not eradicate the 
existing evil. It seems more pertinent to 
prescribe remedies that will improve type- 
writing instruction. 

With this duty in mind, I conducted ex- 
perimental studies that attempted to find 
a specific answer to the question: “Why 
does the student fail to maintain his straight- 
copy rate when typing business letters?” 

The answer was based upon an analysis of 
the time required for the following tech- 
niques: 

1. Time consumed in inserting paper, typing date, 
and removing paper. 


Time consumed in typing the inside address and 
the salutation. 


Time consumed in typing the body of the letter. 


Time consumed in typing the closing lines and 
the reference notations. 


2. 


3. 
4. 


Since readers are primarily interested in 
the results obtained from a study and the 
recommendations, no detailed explanation 
of the methods used to conduct the study will 
be given. I shall be glad to supply this 
information on request. 

Experience has shown that the typist 
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cannot maintain the rate of speed previously 
established on straight-copy material when 
the business letter is substituted for straight 
copy. It is an accepted fact that the rate of 
speed will drop. Letter-writing rates for 
the students I tested during my experiment 
are presented in Table I. This table con- 
trasts the highest rate established on busi- 
ness letters by each student with the highest 
straight-copy rate established by each. The 
rates represent the standings of the students 
at the conclusion of seventy-two lessons. It 
will be noted that the letter-writing rates 
range from 59 to 94 per cent of the straight- 
copy rates. The median is 73 per cent. 
TABLE I 


Gross Stroking Rates on Straight-Copy Material Compared 
with Business Letter Rates 




















STUDENT | STRAIGHT Copy | LETTERS | PERCENTAGE 
Kz 50* 33 66 
Qn | 47 36 17 
Sy | 47 32 | 68 
Mr | 45 | 38 84 
Dy | 44 3] 70 
Le | 40 30 75 
Fs | 40 | QT 68 
Gl 37 | 92 59 
Rd 36 | 31 86 
Dx | 36 30 83 
Sn | 35 23 66 
Se 35 25 71 
Bm 34 25 74 
Hy | 34 21 62 
Hk 34 32 94 
Cn | 33 24 73 
Wm | 33 26 CS 79 
Oy | 30 21 | 70 
Lh 30 22 | 73 
Gd 30 22 | 73 

| | 








*Indicates gross words a minute. 


Since it is the purpose of this article to 
find some of the causes for the difference 
that exists between straight-copy and letter- 
writing rates rather than to determine the 
extent of the difference, no further attempt 
will be made to interpret Table I. That in 
itself is another complete story. The table 
is inserted here for the purpose of later com- 
parison. In passing, it is worth while to 
note that a wide difference exists between 
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letter-writing ability and paragraph-copying 
ability. 

In an attempt to find some of the causes 
for this difference, four drills were devised to 
learn what happened to speed during certain 
operations. A brief discussion of each drill 
follows: 

priLt 1. It has been generally accepted that 
typists lose much time inserting and re- 
moving paper from the machine. Just how 
much time is lost is not so generally known. 
The following drill was devised to furnish a 
record of what actually happened to the 
stroking rate during these operations. 

Instructions to students: This drill will be timed 
for one minute. When the signal to begin is given, 
insert a sheet of paper accompanied by a backing 
sheet. Space forward twelve lines, center the date 
line, type it, and remove the paper. Insert another 
sheet accompanied by the same backing sheet and 


proceed with the same instructions as many times 
as possible. 


The results of this drill are given in Table 
II. The rate of speed achieved by each 
student is stated in terms of gross words a 
minute. The range of these rates is from 7 to 
12 words a minute, with a median of 10. 
These rates are considerably lower than 
those attained by the same students in 
typing a complete letter, which ranged 
from 21 to 38 words a minute with a median 
of 27, as shown by Table I. It is evident 
that much time is lost in inserting the paper, 
backspacing in preparation for the date 
line, and removing the paper. These opera- 
tions caused the median to fall approxi- 
mately 63 per cent. 

TABLE I 


Gross Rates Established in Typing the Date Line, 
Including Insertion and Removal of Paper 




















NAME OF STUDENT Worps A MINUTE 
Qn | 12 
Mr | 12 
Le 11 
Hk 11 
Kz 11 
Lh 10 
Fs | 10 
Sn 10 
Cn | 10 
Rd 10 

ee — | <n ——————-— Mi sdian 
Dx 10 
Dy 10 
Gl 9 
Oy | 9 
Hy 8 
Sy 8 
Wm | 8 
Gd 7 
Se 7 
Bm 7 
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If speed in the production of letters is to 
be increased, the operations tested in Drill 1 
must be subjected to close analysis on the 
part of both the student and the teacher. 
It hardly seems necessary for one typist to 
consume double the time required by 
another. Granted that there will be a 
differential between students, the gap should 
be closed as much as possible. 

Several errors of technique were observed 
while conducting this drill. Some students 
failed to return the paper release to its 
normal position immediately after its use. 
Consequently, when they attempted to 
insert another sheet of paper, the cylinder 
roll failed to grasp the paper and twirl it 
into writing position. This error necessitated 
a delay until the trouble was located. To 
obtain the most satisfactory results, the 
hand should not leave the paper release until 
it is returned to its normal position. Students 
should be reminded of this rule almost 
daily. The mere telling, however, will not 
suffice. The price of success will be eternal 
vigilance on the part of the teacher, com- 
bined with the willing co-operation of the 
student. 

At ‘various times the rate of operation was 
impeded because the paper was grasped too 
near the top or too near the bottom during 
the removal and the reinsertion. The left 
hand alone should handle the paper. It 
should be grasped near the middle with the 
thumb on top and the other fingers behind. 
The right hand should operate the paper 
release lever and it should also twirl the 
paper into writing position. This twirling 
operation should be performed with the 
finger tips. Students should avoid rolling 
the entire hand around the cylinder knob 
because this wastes time. 

It should not be necessary for the student 
to backspace every time the date is typed. 
This operation should be performed just 
once each day—on the first letter typed. 
Since all other letters typed on this day 
will have the same date, the typist should 
remember the point on the carriage scale at 
which the date should begin. If the memory 
is not to be trusted, then this point can be 
written down on the desk memo pad. 

DRILL 2. In an attempt to find other rea- 
sons for the difference between the straight- 
copy rate and the letter-writing rate, an- 
other drill was devised. The purpose of this 
drill was to determine what happened to 
the letter-writing rate during the typing of 
the inside address and the salutation. 


Instructions to students: Reinsert the first sheet 
completed in Drill 1. This sheet contained only the 
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date. Space forward two lines from the date line. 
This drill will be timed for one minute. When the 
signal to type is given, you will proceed to type the 
inside address and the salutation. If you finish 
before time is called, throw your carriage and type 
the inside address and the salutation again. Repeat 
until time is called. 


The results of this drill are given in Table 
III. Rates are expressed in terms of gross 
words a minute. They range from 17 to 43, 
with a median of 31. The range is wider 
than that for the completed letter, shown in 
Table I. The highest rate is 5 words higher, 














but the lowest rate is 4 words lower. The 
median is 4 words higher. 
TABLE Ill 
Gross Rates Established in Typing the Inside Address and the 
Salutation 
NAME OF STUDENT Worps a MINvuTE 
Dy 43 
Mr 41 
Kz 35 
Rd 35 
Fs 34 
Dx 33 
Hy 33 
Hk 33 
Sy 32 
Sn 31 
Median 
Qn 31 
Gl 29 
Le 28 
Gn 25 
Wm 4 
Oy 23 
Lh 22 
Gd 21 
Se 17 
Bm 17 














Therefore, there is less homogeneity in the 
production of this portion of the business 
letter than exists for the letter as a whole. 
It can logically be inferred from these com- 
parisons that some students, particularly 
those near the lower end of the range, need 
much drill on the carriage throw. Special 
exercises emphasizing this matter of tech- 
nique should be a part of the daily practice 
procedures of those students who lack fa- 
cility in its execution. The inside address 
and the salutation emphasize capitalization. 
Some students are more adept at this tech- 
nique than others. Here, again, special 
exercises should be introduced to speed up 
this process whenever diagnosis reveals that 
the typist is losing too much time in the 
production of capital letters. ‘These exer- 
cises may be composed of nothing more 
than a series of words in a line, each of which 
is capitalized. 
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DRILL 3. This drill was devised to deter- 
mine what happened to the letter-writing 
rate during the typing of the body of the 
letter. Isolation of this part of the letter 
furnished a typing situation similar in many 
respects to a straight-copy writing. 

Instructions to students: Reinsert the second sheet 
of paper, bearing the date, typed in Drill 1. Space 
forward two lines from the date line. This drill will 
be timed for two minutes. When the signal to type 
is given, you will proceed to type the body of the 
letter. Should you finish before time is called, repeat 
on the same sheet of paper. 


The results of this drill are given in Table 
IV. Rates are expressed in terms of gross 
words a minute. They range from 31 to 54, 
with a median of 46, as contrasted with the 
range of 21 to 38 and the median of 27 es- 
tablished on the complete letter. This 
would indicate that students are more pro- 
ficient in the production of the body of the 
letter than in any other part of the letter. 
Although this drill resembled straight-copy 
writing, the results revealed that no positive 
correlation existed between the two. For 
example, the typist who ranked fifteenth in 
straight-copy typing, as shown in Table I, 
ranks first in the production of the body of 
the letter. 

















TABLE IV 
Gross Rates Established in Typing the Body of the Letter 
NAME OF STUDENT Worps a MINUTE 
Hk 54 
Kz 53 
Qn 53 
Mr 52 
Sy 51 
Gl 50 
Rd 49 
Dx 49 
Dy 48 
Fs 46 
= Median 
Oy 43 
Hy 39 
Le 38 
Wm 35 
Cn 34 
Se 34 
Lh 32 
Gd | 32 
Sn 31 
Bm 31 














The transfer of speed from straight-copy 
typing to the letter-writing rate is not by 
any means automatic. A concerted effort 
will be necessary to effect the transition. 
It is not at all uncommon to find a typist 
who will sacrifice rapid stroking unduly for 
the sake of a perfect letter. Businessmen 
do not demand typists who have never made 
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errors. They recognize the possibility of 
error that is present in any undertaking in 
which the human element participates. The 
eraser was invented to correct occasional 
inaccuracies. Employers do not object to a 
judicious use of this remedy. If students 
are placing too much stress upon accuracy, 
it will be discovered through an analysis of 
their typing habits in the preparation of the 
body of the letter. Drill 3 will aid in this 
diagnosis. | Remedial procedures should 
then be instituted to shift this false empha- 
sis. 
pritt 4. This drill was devised to isolate 
additional phenomena that might account, 
in part, for the variance between straight- 
copy and letter-writing rates. Observation 
of most classes in typewriting during a 
letter-writing exercise will show that the 
efficient typists are able to surpass the in- 
ept typists in typing the closing lines and 
the reference notations. The purpose of 
this drill was to determine what happened 
to the letter-writing rate during the typing 
of this portion of the business letter. 
Instructions to students: Reinsert the third sheet 
of paper, bearing the date, typed in Drill 1. Space 
forward two lines from the date line. If you have 
completed only two sheets in Drill 1, insert a blank 
sheet and space forward until the paper is held 
securely by the paper bail. This drill will be timed 
for one minute. When the signal to begin is given, 
you will proceed to type the lines of the closing and 
the reference notations. You are to indent to the 
proper point before beginning each line. (Tabulator 
stops were set in advance.) Repeat the process on 
the same sheet of paper until time is called. 


The results of this drill are tabulated in 
Table V. The gross rates range from 19 to 
33, with a median of 25. Comparing these 
measures with those for the complete letter, 
as given in Table I, it is interesting to note 
that the range of the rates in this drill is 
not so wide as the range for the complete 
letter. In other words, there is more homo- 
geneity among students in the typing of 
closing lines and reference notations than in 
the completion of a letter. Here, again, 
there is no positive correlation between the 
two rates. For example, the typist who es- 
tablished the fastest rate in Drill 4 ranked 
sixth in the production of the entire letter. 
However, there is some relationship between 
the two. In general, those who establised 
the fastest rates on the completed letter 
also produced the best records in Drill 4. 
With one exception, those who stood above 
the median in Drill 4 were also above the 
median in Table I. 


It is important to emphasize that in the 
conduct of Drill 4 the form and content of 
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TABLE V 


Gross Rates Established in Typing the Closing Lines and the 
Reference Notations 














NAME OF STUDENT Worps a MINUTE 
Rd 33 
Mr 32 
Hk 31 
Qn 30 
Kz 29 
Dy 29 
Dx 28 
Le 27 
Sy 26 
Wm 25 

~ Median 
Hy 23 
Fs 23 
Sn 23 
Gl 22 
Cn 22 
Se 21 
Lh 19 
Gd 19 
Oy 19 
Bm 19 














the closing lines were varied from day to 
day. In actual practice in the business 
world, this would not be the case. In all 
probability, the complimentary close and 
other lines of the closing would be more or 
less standardized. Hence, the results ob- 
tained in Drill 4 should not be construed as 
an index of the potential output of these 
typists on this portion of the letter in the 
business world itself. Repetition of a stand- 
ardized form will tend to favor the typist’s 
speed. It is significant to note that the rate 
of the most rapid typist during the drill is 
almost double that of the slowest typist. It 
need not be assumed, however, that this 
difference is inevitable. Perhaps it is, but 
it may be entirely possible to reduce the 
spread. At any rate, a close scrutiny of 
typing habits and a careful recording of 
performance in typing this portion of the 
letter will reveal that much time can be 
saved by most students on multiple-spacing 
operations, in the use of the shift-lock, and 
in the use of the tabulator bar. Drill 4 
should be useful to the teacher of typewrit- 
ing in this analysis. 

Four drills have thus been devised to de- 
termine the effect that certain typewriting 
operations have upon the rate of speed. If 
the charges made by employers are true 
that students have been sent from the type- 
writing classroom with an exaggerated, if 
not an untrue, notion of their capabilities, 
then we need to improve our instruction, 

(Concluded on page 160) 
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“Give Us Boys and Girls Who Can Write Good Letters!“ 


Exclaims the Business Executive 


Nothing, it seems to me, 
has been more clearly demon- 
strated than this truth: The 
student’s attitude toward work 
is the most important factor 
conditioning his success. The 
second important factor is the 
degree to which he can be made 
to apply himself. 

The English of business and 
business correspondence  to- 
gether provide probably the 
most powerful motivation for 
an interested and active study 
of the English language that 
has yet been discovered. The 
kind of English training that deals with 
interesting and fascinating doings of the 
present age has come to be welcomed as the 
most forceful, well-defined application of 
the laws of writing available today. 

We all know how perishable is a knowl- 
edge and a control of precise English. The 
control of English by secondary students 
deteriorates from disuse as rapidly as does 
a knowledge of arithmetical calculations. 
When a student has graduated from a high 
school without a careful reteaching of the 
kind of English which he is going to have to 
use the rest of his life—the English of busi- 
ness and business correspondence for per- 
sonal use—he goes into his first position 
with an altogether uncertain grammatical 
control and a sad lack of preparation for the 
vigorous kind of expression which is imme- 
diately to be demanded of him. 

EMERGENCE OF SOCIO-BUSINESS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Experience and research in this field 
demonstrate beyond a doubt that there is 
a powerful stimulus to the younger student 
in learning how to cope with current busi- 
ness problems through expression that takes 
the forms of the various kinds of personal 
and business correspondence. These forms 
arise out of problems that are matters of 
continuous everyday importance to him. 
Regardless of the type of work into which 
the student goes, he has to produce count- 
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less different kinds of corre- 
spondence that fall midway 
between the personal and the 
commercial, a kind of socio- 
business correspondence that 
requires a trained catalogue 
of business expression. 

Any teacher of the subject 
of English in business knows 
overwhelmingly how impossi- 
ble it is to teach the mastery 
of effective business expres- 
sion merely as a by-product of 
stenography and typewriting. 
The important point is this: 
Business expression in the form 
of letters, summaries, office correspondence, 
and the like, is a growing personal require- 
ment of American citizens, and it is a subject 
the nature of which requires careful, inte- 
grated, systematic instruction in a course of 
its own and based on a textbook that has 
been intelligently motivated and organized 
to cover an important field. 

The best way that has been discovered to 
teach boys and girls how to use the English 
language effectively is to put before them 
stimulating problems of a business character 
that have more immediate application to 
their personal lives than a composition on 
“The Most Pleasant Vacation I Ever Had.” 

Boys and girls react most actively when 
they are asked to write messages about mat- 
ters that have some active relation to situa- 
tions that lie within their experience, yet 
that prepare them for participation in the 
business of the times. 

POWERFUL MOTIVATIONS OF PERSONAL USE. 
Textual material should incorporate scores 
of situations that call for letters to be writ- 
ten about matters that lie strictly within 
the present environment of the student and 
that pertain directly or indirectly to their 
school affairs or their home affairs. We 
should also remember that it is entirely 
possible, through the free selection of ma- 
terial from a book of this character, to design 
a course that is truly functional; that is, a 
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course built on letter-writing needs, or the 
potential letter-writing needs, of the stu- 
dents at the point where the course is given. 
There is no need for the high school boy or 
girl to project himself far into the future if, 
in the textbook, there is a wealth of ma- 
terial already available dealing with his 
immediate interests. 


We all enthusiastically agree that every 
boy and girl in the high school should be 
taught the use of the mother tongue, but 
we find that it is impossible effectively to 
complete such teaching unless we can mo- 
tivate a high level of interest in our stu- 
dents. This high level of motivation is easier 
to induce in a course based upon the fas- 
cinating materials of business communica- 
tion. 

UNIVERSALITY OF THE BUSINESS LETTER. Let 
us go back to this fundamental: Of all the 
forms of individual communication in this 
country, for all American citizens, the busi- 
ness letter most nearly approaches the uni- 
versal. Literally millions of our citizens 
wish they knew how to write a better busi- 
ness letter because they recognize their 
weakness in this vital channel of business 
exchange. 

Furthermore, ordinary horse sense sug- 
gests that if we prescribe as an educational 
requirement pure English composition 
(which not more than 5 per cent or so of our 
high school graduates will ever use), then 
with the equal logic of horse sense, we should 
feel obligated to prescribe as an educational 
requirement business communication, a form 
of composition that probably 95 per cent of 
our high school graduates will be forced to 
use throughout their lives. In other words, 
if it is the purpose of education to prepare 
high school students to do more satisfac- 
torily the things they are going to be called 
upon to do in after life, business communi- 
cation ranks overwhelmingly high in the 
selected list of preferred subjects. More- 
over, it is a course of such value and com- 
prehensiveness that its subject matter can- 
not possibly be taught as a mere afterthought 
of a course in typing or shorthand or as a 
mere off-shoot of any other course in the 
curriculum. 

The textual material for such a course 
should incorporate a large number of busi- 
hess situations of graded character and 
difficulty, chosen to be just challenging 
enough to draw forth the maximum mental 
effort and the most profitable mental re- 
action that will together lead to the true 
language mastery for which we all strive. 
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BUSINESS EXECUTIVES ARE ASKING “WHATS 
wronc” During the past years in which I 
have been carrying on research in this field, 
I have talked with literally hundreds of 
business executives at all levels. These men, 
almost with one voice, urge upon me that I 
preach the gospel up and down the land: 
“Give us graduates, both from high school 
and college, who can write accurately and 
effectively when they come to ask us for a 
business position.” A characteristic com- 
plaint of these men is this: ““What’s the 
matter with the high school English courses? 
These students just don’t know how to write 
English, and they are hopeless when it comes 
to assuming the most elementary responsibili- 
ties of business correspondence. Why aren’t 
they trained to write letters so they can make 
themselves useful to us when they come to get 
a job?”’ Still another group exclaims: “Please 
give us boys and girls who can write letters! 
We don’t insist upon literary lacework, but 
we would like to have the high schools give 
all their graduates a decent command of the 
basic uses of English in business.” 

THE TIME Is Now. ‘These are the demon- 
strated facts. They have come to me from 
hundreds of interviews. I am confident, 
therefore, that the organically forceful type 
of English training to be found in the Eng- 
lish of business and business correspondence 
is bound to be the growing demand of busi- 
nessmen who are to employ the boys and 
girls we train. To satisfy such demands, we 
must offer this course, and we must provide 
textual materials that will make the course 
fascinating and interesting to both teacher 
and student alike. 





UP-GRADING AND OUT-GRADING 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


BY WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


UP-GRADING AND OUT-GRADING IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION is the first annual lecture of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
honorary graduate fraternity in business education. This 
first lecture was given before a meeting of the fraternity in 
New York City on April 23, 1943. The first lecture is avail- 
able in printed form, comprising a 40-page, paper-bound 
booklet. Besides the introduction and the conclusion, 
there are three important parts as follows: 

Needed Up-Grading in Business Education 

Needed Out-Grading in Business Education 


Appropriate Recognition of Achievement in Business 
Education 

This booklet belongs in the professional library of every 
business teacher-training institution and the personal 
library of every thoughtful reader of business education. 
You may not agree with the views that are expressed, but 
you will want to read the report and study it. 

Price 50 cents. Order from: 


South-Western Publishing Co. 











Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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A Co-operative School Store 
by 






David E. Johnson 
New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Mr. Johnson explains how the students in his school 
obtain valuable experience in operating the school 
store and also render a valuable service to the school. 


Our school store, called The New 
Trier Book Store, is conveniently 
located on the first floor of the 
main section of the school building 
and occupies a room twenty-two by 
fifty feet. That sounds like a large 
room, but it is large enough only 
for the counter space, book shelves, 
and about a week’s supply of 
papers, notebooks, writing ma- 
terials, drawing materials, and the 
many other materials students 
need for school work, all of which 
are sold by the store. Reserve 
stock of such materials must be 
kept in a storage room near the re- 
ceiving door of the school. Such storage 
space is essential not only for a continuously 
adequate stock, but also in order that ad- 
vantage may be taken of the lower prices on 
large purchases. Dealers are asked for bids, 
and from a half- to a full-year’s supply may 
be purchased at one time. 

The store’s counter runs the full length of 
the room. The door at one end of the room 
is marked “entrance” and the door at the 
other end is marked “exit.”” Customers are 
required to line up outside the entrance door 
and are given a sales ticket and admitted by 
a door clerk as fast as space becomes avail- 
able along the counter. Sales tickets are 
serially numbered and printed with the 
name of the store and a space for the clerk 
number. The spaces for purchase entries are 
covered with the standard thin coating of 
light green ink so that attempts to erase and 
change figures will show up. This is one of 
the devices that must be used to discourage 
customers who are inclined to be dishonest. 
In a school of 2,700 students, unfortunately, 
some are deliberately dishonest. I think it 
was George Bernard Shaw who estimated 
that one person in every ten is occasionally 
or slightly dishonest, one in every hundred is 
frequently or definitely dishonest, and one in 
every thousand is a downright rascal. That 
estimate would give us about three rascals 
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and about 297 others who must be 
watched. I am sure that this num- 
ber is too large for our community, 
but I am even surer that all the 
students cannot be trusted. We 
tried letting each clerk carry a pad 
of sales tickets and found cases 
where students would buy from 
two different clerks and pay only 
the smaller ticket to the cashier at 
the exit door. We found also that 
no items could be displayed on the 
counter without losses. Books are 
repurchased from students at the 
end of each semester. For those 
books that are to be displaced by 
newer editions or new adoptions, the store 
pays only from 10 to 20 cents, or whatever 
the used books will bring from used-book 
jobbers. For books to be continued in use, 
the top payment is about half the original 
selling price. A system of permission-to-sell 
blanks, signed by advisers, must be used 
when books are purchased from students in 
order to prevent dishonest students from 
stealing books and selling them for extra 
spending money. 

The cashier is a full-time employee, and 
when she is not at the cash desk she is the 
manager’s secretary. Besides typing the 
letters and doing most of the bookkeeping, 
she checks and marks incoming shipments 
and acts as assistant supervisor of the store 
and the clerks. Since the store is usually 
open for students only a half hour before and 
after school, she is a secretary most of the 
day. However, she serves the teachers at 
any time during the day and she also serves 
the students when they are sent by teachers 
in urgent cases. Interruptions in her secre- 
tarial work are therefore frequent. 

Clerks are registered members of a one- 
semester class called Store Practice. They 
meet to study the principles of retail selling 
only two class periods each week, but they 
must work as clerks in the store a half hour 
each day. That half hour is understood to be 
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like laboratory time in science courses. They 
may choose to work either before or after 
school, and they must make up time lost by 
working both before and after school. During 
the opening days of each semester when the 
store has a rush of customers, all clerks are 
urged to work both morning and afternoon 
and extra help is hired, preferably students 
who have completed the Store Practice 
course. Since the subject may be taken by 
sophomores, juniors, or seniors, there are 
usually enough of these students around to 
bring the number of clerks up to the re- 
quired twenty-five. Forty cents an hour is 
paid for all extra help and for all overtime 
put in by members of the class. Clerks check 
in and out on an electric time clock that is 
exactly like those used in many large stores 
and factories. Overtime pay makes it easy 
to get clerks to come early or to stay late to 
fill up stock shelves or to unpack new ship- 
ments. Major credit is given to class mem- 
bers who attend regularly, who master the 
principles studied, and who complete the 
store work in a creditable way. 

The limited time devoted to class work 
makes it possible to cover little more than 
the fundamental principles of retail selling. 
A classroom library is maintained by the 
store, and books are loaned to class members 
for study. The following topics are covered: 

1. A brief history of retail selling from ancient 
times to the present. 
. Men who developed modern retailing. 
. Qualities of a good salesperson. 
. Advantages and disadvantages of store work. 
The care and handling of stock. 
. Displaying merchandise. 
. Approaching customers. 
. Starting sales. 
. Talking up merchandise. 
10. Closing sales. 
11. Increasing the average sale. 
12. Store services. 
13. Customer problems. 
14. The store’s sales check system. 


CO 2 Or > OO 


Topics may vary from one semester to 
another in order to keep up the interest of 
the varying types of students that choose 
the course. All students are urged and 
helped to get after-school or Saturday work 
in local stores if possible, and a large per- 
centage of them succeed in doing so. Their 
experiences make good discussion material in 
the class. Each member is also assigned a 
section of the school store to inventory and 
to keep in good order. A store show window 
is decorated by the class occasionally. 

No attempt has been made to qualify this 
class under the George-Deen Act. It is an 
experimental class at present and the 
teacher prefers to be free to develop it to fit 
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the needs of his students and the com- 
munity. 

A school book store differs radically from 
other stores in one important respect. 
Practically all other stores need not be 
seriously concerned if a customer has to 
wait a while to be served. A school store 
must serve all morning customers before the 
tardy bell rings, for tardiness is a serious 
offense. In the afternoon quick service must 
also be given because many students are 
due at club meetings or athletic team prac- 
tice, while other students may have after- 
school jobs or appointments. ‘Too many 
students have the habit of getting to school 
about five minutes before the bell rings, and 
failure to be served may handicap them 
badly in their day’s work. To meet this 
quick-service problem, an adequate number 
of clerks must be employed and stock must 
be arranged so that items can be picked up 
without delay. The New Trier Book Store 
never permits its clerk force to fall below 
twelve. More than twenty-five clerks would 
be hired for rush periods, but experience has 
proved that with the present length of 
counter only twenty-five can work efficiently. 
A larger number of clerks makes the traffic 
problem behind the counter unbearable. 

Stock is arranged so that items in greatest 
or most frequent demand are within easiest 
reach. Behind the counter, the passage space 
is a series of T-shaped book stacks. The tops 
of the T’s face or parallel the counter and 
are made up of sections three feet wide, 
seven feet high, and one foot deep. The 
backs of these sections are closed, and on 
the seven shelves of most of them are ar- 
ranged in the same order the items of stock 
most frequently called for. A clerk needs 
only to turn around to any of these sections 
to serve from its stock quickly. Other fre- 
quently-wanted items may be found on 
shelves under the counter. Price labels on 
each shelf make incorrect charges inex- 
cusable. The remainder of each T-shaped 
stack is made up of three sections of the 
same size as the one just described. These 
sections are open on both sides and are 
used mostly for books. All books are listed 
on mimeographed sheets posted on each 
stack. These sheets give not only the prices 
of books (except second-hand books, which 
are marked inside), but they also give their 
locations in the store. Since each stack is 
labeled A, B, C, ete., and each book section 
is numbered 1, 2, or 3, it takes only a few 
seconds to locate any book wanted, although 
the store stocks from 130 to 140 different 

(Concluded on page 154) 
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In contrast with the 
Nazi philosophy of edu- 
cation for death, it is 
worth while that serious 
consideration be paid to 
its American antithesis 
—the national philoso- 
phy of education for 
life. Recent announce- 
ments concerning the 
sharp curtailment of 
military educational programs make present 
consideration all the more imperative. 

In order to analyze educational programs 
and problems, it is essential that three im- 
portant time phases be noted: (1) What is 
the past of American education? How and 
why did it develop? (2) What is the present 
status of American education? What is 
being taught and how successfully is it 
taught? (3) Of greatest importance for the 
future, what will be taught and how? 

Fundamentally, American education has 
always been good, but no unprejudiced 
student can assert that it did not have many 
faults. American school systems in con- 
junction with the agencies of the home and 
church have constantly aimed at training 
young people to lead a good life. However, 
because of changing times and economic 
conditions, more and more of the functions 
normally performed by other agencies were 
entrusted to the schools. As late as three 
generations ago, the average young man 
learned vocational skills from his father and 
developed respect and tolerance for his 
fellowmen in his home and his church. To- 
day, because of vast industrialization of 
business life, these traits are developed, if 
at all, mainly in the classroom. 

For many decades, American educational 
systems maintained expansion pace with 
the growth of the nation. However, because 
of adverse economic conditions during the 
past decade, various cries were heard in 
every state capitol from Maine to California 
that young people were competing with 
adult labor for needed jobs. This tended 
to create a situation which forced hundreds 
of thousands of young people to remain in 
school beyond the age for which the schools 
were adequately able to handle them. 
American schools of secondary education 
have been traditionally institutions for the 
preparation of professional career-seeking 
young people. As a result of this trend, 
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Co-operative Education, A Panacea? 


Edward A. Greenfield 
Research and Methods Division 
G. Fox and Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


A talk delivered before the Lions Club 
of Weirton, West Virginia. Mr. Green- 
field was formerly the supervisor of 
distributive education at 






schools were forced to 
prepare 80 per cent of 
the young people en- 
trusted to their charge 
with programs adapt- 
able to the needs, apti- 
tudes, and ambitions of 
less than 10 per cent of 
the students. The av- 
erage high school was 
in the position of a 
master carpenter who was given the finest 
steel for material with which to build his 
masterpiece. Although the young people in 
the schools during the 1930’s were among 
the finest in the world, the schools were not 
prepared to train the majority of them 
efficiently, and the results were often disap- 
pointing. 

The value of the high school diploma has 
constantly declined. Young people during 
their school days do not usually learn to 
think or to prepare themselves for adulthood 
as well as they may reasonably be expected 
to do. Academic standards have been 
generally lowered to meet the new high 
school student personnel. It may be sadly 
noted that during the 1920’s a high school 
diploma was frequently a passport to a job, 
whereas during the 1930’s it was usually re- 
garded by businessmen as only another 
scrap of paper. 

What of the present? American high 
schools now have a twofold task. First, 
the schools must lead our youth into rapid 
self-development so that they can take 
their place in aiding the rapid termination 
of this war. It is necessary to prepare the 
students in order that they can perform 
intelligently the many duties that military 
service requires. The more intelligent a 
people’s army, the quicker it will accomplish 
its task. However, there is another obliga- 
tion which is of greater importance. By 
the grace of God, most of these students who 
are leaving the schoolrooms to be soldiers 
today will be the citizens and the leaders of 
our communities tomorrow. It is therefore 
essential that teachers do not forget that 
their job in the school is chiefly to educate 
the students for life. 

Education for life entails the development 
of certain basic traits, skills, and attitudes. 
First, the young person should develop the 
habit of thinking intelligently; second, he 

(Concluded on page 160) 
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New Staff Members at Madison College 


Dr. S. J. Turille, head of the department 
of business education, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, reports that two 
new faculty members have been added to 
the department. Mrs. Katherine Tully, 
who has her M. A. degree from Columbia 
University, New York City, is assistant 
professor of business education, and Ellen 
M. Dinneen, who has her Master’s degree 
from New York State College, Albany, New 
York, is also an assistant professor of busi- 
ness education. Mrs. Tully formerly taught 
in the high school at Nitro, West Virginia, 
and Miss Dinneen taught in the high school 
at Pearl River, New York. 

The department of business education at 
Madison College now has six staff members. 
a 3 * 

Duplicated Newspaper Exchange 

The National Duplicated Paper Associa- 
tion is enlisting memberships among schools 
which produce school papers by the mimeo- 
graph or other duplicating processes. This 
association has a wide range of membership 
throughout the United States. Ideas are 
exchanged among members and many sug- 
gestions are available that will help schools 
in producing publications. For information 
in regard to this association, write to Mrs. 
Blanche M. Wean, director of the Blanche 
M. Wean School of Business, Greencastle, 
Indiana. Mrs. Wean is director of the Asso- 
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Scholarships and Fellowships Available 

The University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has several scholarships and fellow- 
ships available for teachers of business sub- 
jects. Those interested in doing graduate 
work in business education are eligible to 
apply. 

Appointments will be made for next semes- 
ter and for next year. Interested candidates 
should write to Dr. Carter V. Good, Director 
of Graduate Work, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 
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McGill Appointed at Armstrong College 


President J. Evan Armstrong of Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, California, has announced 
the appointment of E. C. McGill as asistant 
professor of management and finance. 

Before going to Berkeley, Mr. McGill was 
an associate professor in charge of the Naval 
Training Station at the A. and M. College of 
Texas, College Station, Texas. Prior to this, 
Mr. McGill was associated both as a teacher 
and as an administrator with the public 
school systems of Oklahoma and Missouri. 

Mr. McGill received his Master’s degree 
from Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, and he later taught in 
that institution. He is the author of the 
textbook, Communications in Typing, and 
he has written several articles in the field of 
business education. 

* *. - 


Gregory Battistone Is Promoted 


Gregory Battistone, commercial teacher 
at the Neinas Intermediate School, Detroit, 
Michigan, has been appointed to the faculty 
of Western High School in Detroit. 

Mr. Battistone received his A. B. degree 
in commerce from Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, in 1930, and his M. A. degree in eco- 
nomics from Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan, in 1936. He has also attended 
the University of Detroit and the University 
of Michigan. 

Mr. Battistone has been active in pro- 
fessional organizations, having served as 
membership chairman in metropolitan De- 
troit for the National Business Teachers 
Association during the last five years. In 
September he was appointed by this Asso- 
ciation to serve as state membership chair- 
man in Michigan. He is also serving as sec- 
retary of the intermediate division of the 
Detroit Teachers Association. Mr. Batti- 
stone has written several articles on business 
education for the bulletin published by the 
Michigan Business Education Association, 
and he has made a study of the business 
vocabulary of the intermediate school stu- 
dents in Detroit. 
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EXPANDING SPIRAL — 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING embodies a care- 
fully worked out spiral development. Several cycles are completed in the 
first semester. The first cycle is short and simple; the second cycle is a 
little longer and a little more difficult. In each new cycle some additional 
subject matter is introduced and new applications are included. Therefore, 
in the process the student not only proceeds from the simple to the more 
complex, but he also gets desirable repetition on the fundamental book- 
keeping processes. As the cycles are repeated they are, therefore, ex- 
panded through the introduction of new principles and through the in- 
troduction of new applications. This exceedingly simple presentation 


makes it easy for the student to understand and easy to teach. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING C 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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201 CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION e By CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is the unques- 
tioned leader in its field. It is the state adopted book in most of the states 
which have state adoptions. It is used in a great majority of large cities 
and in a great majority of smaller schools. The authors of 2OTH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING have constantly led in the intro- 
duction of new methods and new techniques. They have found ways to 


simplify teaching and to enrich the content. 


When you use 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 
you can consistently get more for your money in materials and services. 
Let us recommend to you the proper materials for the course that you are 
teaching. We have several optional choices. In requesting samples, state 


the length of your course and whether you are interested in practice sets. 








‘ie Program — 


Forty-seventh Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 


Hotel Sherman — Chicago, Illinois 
December 27, 28, 29, 1944 


President J. Evan Armstrong of 
the National Business ‘Teachers 
Association has announced plans 
for the forty-seventh annual con- 
vention to be held in the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, December 27, 28, and 29. The 
general theme of this convention 
is ““New Responsibilities in Busi- 
ness Education.” The program has 
been built around this theme and 
it will deal with experiences grow- 
ing out of the war and the new 
responsibilities which must be as- 
sumed in the postwar period. 

The chairman of the local com- 
mittee in Chicago is Paul Moser of The 
Moser School; the vice-chairman is Paul M. 
Pair of Gregg College. Reservations for the 
convention should be sent directly to the 
Hotel Sherman before the convention. 
Single rooms are available at rates of $2.75 
to $5.50; double rooms, $4.40 to $7.70: 
rooms with twin beds, $4.95 to $8.80. Make 
your train reservations in order to avoid 
week-end travel. 

The following is a complete list of the 
officers and directors of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association: president, J. 
Evan Armstrong, president of Armstrong 
College, Berkeley, California; first vice- 
president, Jay W. Miller, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware; second vice-presi- 
dent, Ivan Mitchell, Western High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; secretary, J. Murray 
Hill, Bowling Green College of Commerce, 








J. Evan Armstrong 


Bowling Green, Kentucky; treas- 
urer, Ray Price, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ex- 
ecutive Board members: Dr. Paul 
S. Lomax, School of Education, 
New York University, New York 
City; Ivan Chapman, Board of 
“ducation, Detroit, Michigan; 
Paul Moser, The Moser School, 
Chicago, Illinois; Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas, State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

The National Business Teachers 
Association has been operating 
jointly with the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association in the 
production of a yearbook for mem- 
bers of both associations and in the produc- 
tion of the American Business Education 
Digest, a quarterly magazine for members of 
both associations. These publications are pro- 
duced through a Joint Commission on Pub- 
lications of the two associations. This Joint 
Commission consists of the chairman, Elvin 
S. Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana; secretary-treasurer, Louis A. Rice, 
The Packard School, New York City; Ray- 
mond C. Goodfellow, Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey; and J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky. Helen Reynolds of 
the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, is editor of the 
Yearbook. Herman Enterline of the School 
of Business, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, is editor of the American Busi- 
ness Education Digest. 





zine published jointly by the two associations. 


College of Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 





Membership Privileges 


Membership in the National Business Teachers Association costs only $2.00. 
registration and attendance at the convention without further charge; (b) the cloth-bound Yearbook, 
which is a joint publication of the National Business Teachers Association and the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association; and (c) the American Business Education Digest, which is a 48-page quarterly maga- 


Old members and new members should send their dues to the secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 


It entitles you to (a) 
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Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas of State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, is publicity 
director of the Association. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
program for the National Business Teachers 
Association convention and related meetings. 
At the time this issue went to press, some of 
the programs had not been completed. 


Wednesday, December 27 


9:00 a. M.-12:00 M. 
Arrangements of Exhibits 
9:30 A. M. 
Meetings of American Association of 
Commercial Colleges and National As- 


sociation of Accredited Commercial 
Schools 
12:15 P. M. 

Luncheons of American Association of 


Commercial Colleges and National As- 
sociation of Accredited Commercial 
Schools 

2:30 p. M.—5:00 P. M. 

Meeting of National Council of Business 
Schools 

6:00 Pp. M.-8:45 P. M. 

Banquet sponsored by National Council 
of Business Schools, American Associa- 
tion of Commercial Colleges, and Na- 
tional Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools 

9:00 p. M.—12:00 Mo. 

Reception and Informal Dance of Na- 

tional Business Teachers Association 
11:00 Pp. M. 

Closed Business Meeting of Board of 
Directors of National Council of Busi- 
ness Schools 


Thursday, December 28 


8:30 A. M. 
Registration 


General Assembly 


10:00 a. m.-12:00 M. 

Chairman, President J. Evan Armstrong 

Invocation—Reverend Edward J. S. 
Sonne, rector of Bishop Cheney Me- 
morial Church, Chicago, Illinois 

Announcements—Seeretary J. 
Hill 

“New Responsibilities in Business Educa- 
tion in Private and Secondary Schools” 

Speaker to be announced 

“New Responsibilities in Business Educa- 
tion as Reflected in Our International 
Position”— Dr. Melchior Palyi, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


Murray 





December, 1944 


Departmental Sessions 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


2:00 p. m.—5:00 P. M. 

Chairman, R. G. Walters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania; vice- 
chairman, Audra Tenney, University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio; secretary, Leslie J. 
Whale, Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 


Theme: “‘New Responsibilities of Colleges 
and Universities in Business Education” 
“New Responsibilities in Training Com- 
mercial Teachers on the Undergraduate 
Level’”—Elvin S. Eyster, School of 
Business, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana 
“New Responsibilities in Training Com- 
mercial Teachers on the Graduate 
Level”—Ray G. Price, Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
“New Responsibilities in Training Secre- 
taries’—R. N. Cansler, head of secre- 
tarial department, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
“Responsibilities of Colleges and Uni- 
versities Toward Returned Service 
Men’”’—Dr. McKee Fisk, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 
“Summary and Comments on Talks” 
Carroll A. Nolan, supervisor of business 
education, State of Delaware, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware 
Discussion by Audience 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


2:00 p. M.—5:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Nettie M. Huff, Huff College, 
Kansas City, Missouri; vice-chairman, 
W. S. Sanford, Sanford-Brown Business 
College, St. Louis, Missouri; secretary, 
Bruce F. Gates, Gates College, Waterloo, 
lowa 
“Postwar Education for Adults in the 
Private Business Schools of America’’- 
Margaret A. Hickey, chairman, Wom- 
en’s Policy Committee of the War Man- 
power Commission; national president, 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
“Financing Individual Enterprise’”—Guy 
Reid, vice-president of Harris Trust 
Company, Chicago, Illinois; chairman 
of Chicago Crime Commission 
“A Better Understanding of the Require- 
ments of Court Reporting” — Roy 
Fuller, Chicago, Illinois; or Vivian 
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Krimminger, president South-Western 
Reporters’ Association, Kansas City, 
Missouri, and Federal contract reporter 
for the U. S. District Attorney in west- 
ern district of Missouri 

“Leadership—Personality ‘Training for 
Character Education’”—Dean David 
M. Trout, Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 


2:00 p. M—5:00 P. M. 

Chairman, Ray Burton, Wausau High 

School, Wausau, Wisconsin; vice-chairman, 

Robert S. Barnes, formerly of Waukegan 

Township High School, Waukegan, Illi- 

nois; secretary, Dorothy Minikel, Senior 

High School, Midland, Michigan 

Theme: ‘‘New Responsibilities in Business 
Education” 

“Modernized Office Practice in the Chi- 
cago High Schools’ —Bernard F. Baker, 
Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois 

“Teacher Training in the Office Machines 
Field”—George M. Hittler, College of 
Commerce, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. lowa 

“Tmplications of the George-Dondero Bill 
(H. R. 5079) for Business Education” — 
E. J. Simon, director, State Board for 
Vocational Education, State of Illinois 

Panel Discussion on “Business Education 
and the George-Dondero Bill” 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

7:30 p. M.-11:00 P. M. 

Meeting of National Council of Business 

Schools 


Friday, December 29 


General Assembly 


9:30 A. M.-12:00 M. 
Chairman, Vice-president Jay W. Miller 
Announcements—Secretary J. Murray 


Hill 


“The Place and Contribution of Graduate 
and Undergraduate Schools of Business 
in Meeting the New Responsibilities of 
Business Education”—Dean H. V. Ol- 
sen, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire; president of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business 

“New Responsibilities of Business Educa- 
tion to Business and Industry in 
America”—James Finney Lincoln, presi- 
dent of Lincoln Electric Welding Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
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12:15 P. M. 
Fellowship Luncheon sponsored by the 
National Council of Business Schools 


Round Table Sessions 
ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE 


1:30 p. M.—5:00 P. M. 
Chairman, V. R. Alberstett, supervisor of 
commercial education, Toledo, Ohio; vice- 
chairman, Mrs. Esther Bray, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; secre- 
tary, Mrs. R. Louise Grooms, president of 
Detroit Institute of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan 
‘“‘New Responsibilities in Business Educa- 
tion for the Administrator of the Uni- 
versity”—Dr. Cecil Puckett, University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
“New Responsibilities in Business Educa- 
tion for the Administrator in the High 
School”—W. S. Barnhart, vice-princi- 
pal, Emmerich Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Discussion 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


1:30 p. M—5:00 P. M. 
Chairman, Robert Finch, supervisor of 
business education, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice- 
chairman, H. E. Knight, Senior High 
School, Royal Oak, Michigan; secretary, 
Harvey J. Meyer, David Mackenzie High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 
“Let’s Clarify Objectives First’”—Dr. 
Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
“Our Responsibility for Making the 
Graduate of Our Bookkeeping Courses 
More Nearly Vocationally Competent” 
—J. Virgil Herring, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
“New Responsibilities in Teaching Book- 
keeping for Use on Machines’”—A. M. 
Grossman, Western High School, De- 
troit, Michigan 
“Adaptation of Bookkeeping Instruction 
to Machine Bookkeeping Processes’’- 
George M. Hittler, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
ROUND TABLE 
1:30 p. M.—5:00 P. mM. 
Chairman, Roy Fairbrother, state super- 
visor of distributive education, Madison, 
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Wisconsin; vice-chairman, Lawrence 
Thomson, state supervisor of distributive 
education, Business Education Division, 
Lansing, Michigan; secretary, J. Russell 
Anderson, co-ordinator of distributive edu- 
cation, Des Moines, Iowa 


“Postwar Challenge to the Distributive 
Education Program”—B. Frank Kyker, 
chief, Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


“Co-operative Program on the High 
School and College Level’—Lawrence 
Thomson, state supervisor of distribu- 
tive education, Business Education 
Division, Lansing, Michigan 

“Postwar Training Needs in the Food 
Merchandising Field”—Mrs. R. M. 
Kiefer, secretary-manager of National 
Association of Retail Grocers, Chicago, 
Illinois 


“Problems of Building an Occupational 
Extension Program Including Super- 
visory Training’—John A. Beaumont, 
state supervisor of distributive educa- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois 

Panel Discussion on “Building a Dis- 
tributive Education Program for Re- 
turning Service Men and Displaced War 
Plant Workers’—Personnel to be se- 
lected from those attending the meeting 


Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
1:30 Pp. M.—5:00 P. M. 


Chairman, Lyda E. McHenry, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan; vice-chair- 
man, Bernice Hartmann, Oak Park and 
River Forest Township High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois; secretary, Opal DeLancey, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
“Experiences in Business Machine Train- 
ing’—Joseph B. Fitzer, manager of 
training, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, 
Illinois 
“Simplified Teaching—Easier Learning of 
Key-Driven Calculators’—Miss E. M. 
Daniels, Operator and Installation Serv- 
ice Division, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company 


“Hints on How to Get the Most Satis- 
factory Results from Mimeograph Du- 
plicators”—a school representative of 
the A. B. Dick Company 


Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


December, 1944 


PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ 
ROUND TABLE 


1:30 p. m.—5:00 P. M. 


Chairman, H. M. Heaney, Heaney’s Com- 
mercial College, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
vice-chairman, Trilla F. Gardner, Lincoln 
School of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
secretary, Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger 
Green Bay Business College, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 


Program in Process of Preparation 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
1:30 Pp. m.—5:00 P. M. 


Chairman, Albert C. Fries, Northwestern 

University, Evanston, Illinois; vice-chair- 

man, Frances Chapman, University of 

Toledo, Toledo, Ohio; secretary, Harold H. 

Green, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 

burgh, Pennsylvania 

“‘No More of Such Secretaries” —Dr. Paul 
O. Selby, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 

“Business Evaluates the Postwar Secre- 
tary’—Mary Kennedy, personnel officer, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers 

“An Analysis of Employability Factors’’- 
Dr. Frank S. Endicott, director of 
placement, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 

*‘“A Demonstration of Effective Tran- 
scription Teaching Aids and Devices”’ 
Irol Whitmore, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana 

A short question-discussion period will 
follow each address 


SOCIAL-BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
1:30 Pp. m.—5:00 P. M. 


Chairman, C. D. Reincke, High School, 
Dearborn, Michigan; vice-chairman, 
Gladys Bahr, Withrow High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; secretary, Harold M. Stam- 
bach, Howe Military School, Howe, 
Indiana 
“How to Meet the New Responsibilities 
in the Social-Business Education Pro- 
gram’—W. Harmon Wilson, editor of 
The Balance Sheet, Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Making Our Social Economic Business 
Program More Valuable and Interest- 
ing’—Lloyd L. Jones, director of re- 
search, Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City 
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Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
Round Table Discussion on “Problems in 
Teaching Social Economic Business and 
Aids in Solving These Problems”— 
Leader, Gladys Bahr, Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. E. Barn- 
hard, vice-principal, High School, Wa- 
bash, Indiana; Wallace M. Evans, High 
School, Davenport, Iowa; Theodore 
Fruehling, chairman of department of 
business education, Hammond Public 
Schools, Hammond, Indiana; George 
Seymour, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois; Edward Shields, George Rogers 
Clark High School, Whiting, Indiana; 








Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of second- 
ary commercial education, Board of 
Education, Buffalo, New York; Fidelia 
Van Antwerp, Joliet Township High 
School and Junior College, Joliet, Illinois 


Annual Banquet 
6:30 P. M. 
Chairman, President J. Evan Armstrong 
“New Responsibilities of Business Educa- 
tion to Society and Government”— 
T. Russ Hill, president of Rex-Air Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Michigan 
Announcement of Meeting Place for 1945 
Presentation of New Officers 
Dancing 








Other Meetings During N. B. T. A. Convention 


Other educational and professional associations, fraternities, and social groups 
have scheduled meetings, luncheons, and banquets at the Hotel Sherman on Decem- 
ber 27, 28, 29. A list of those meetings that have been brought to the attention of the 
Association officers is given for the convenience of members. Additional information 
may be obtained at the Registration Desk. 


Wednesday, December 27 


Luncheon: American Association of Commercial Colleges 
Luncheon: National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 
Banquet: National Council of Business Schools, American Association of Commercial Colleges, and 
National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 
Thursday, December 28 
Luncheon: Teachers College, Columbia University. 
invited. Reservations should be addressed to Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Hotel Sherman 
Luncheon: Iowa teachers 
Luncheon: Chicago Area Business Educators Association, 12:00 M., Wedgewood Room, Marshall Fields 
Dinner: The administrative board of the National Council for Business Education, 6:30 P. M., 
Hotel Sherman 
Banquet: National Council of Delta Pi Epsilon, 6:30 p. m. Tickets at Registration Desk 
Friday, December 29 
Breakfast: Department of Business Education of National Education Association meeting for officers 
and executive committee, 8:00 A. M. 
Luncheon: 


National Business Teachers Association meeting for present and past general officers and 
Executive Board members, 12:15 p. M.-2:00 Pp. M. 


All former and present students are cordially 








Columbia University Luncheon 


The Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, will hold a luncheon 
in connection with the meeting of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association in 
Chicago, Illinois. The luncheon will be held 
on Thursday, December 28, at 12:30 p. Mo. 
at the Hotel Sherman. All former and pres- 
ent students of Teachers College are cordi- 
ally invited. For further information see the 
printed program at the convention. 
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List of Research Studies Wanted 


The Bulletin, which is issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Business ‘Teacher- 
Training Institutions, will publish early in 
1945 a list of business and business educa- 
tion research studies completed or in process 
during the year 1944. Those in charge of 
such studies should send the list for their 
institutions to Lelah Brownfield, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama, by Decem- 
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WHY YOU MUST SAVE 
ALL KINDS OF PAPER... 


Each month 35,000,000 V-boxes go overseas 
to the armed forces. It requires 81 tons of 





Your corrugated 
cartons and card- 
board boxes can go 
into blood plasma 
containers — if you 
make sure they’re 
collected. 


supplies a month to send 
a soldier overseas and 
these supplies are all 
wrapped or tagged with 
paper. 


Blood plasma is needed 
for treating the thou- 
sands of wounded and 
sick left in the wake 








Your wastebasket 
scraps can help sup- 
ply the needed wrap- 
ping and packaging 
materials—if you 
make sure they’re 
collected. 


of war. Every precious bottle of life-saving 
blood plasma is wrapped in corrugated paper 


and boxed in a heavy 


brown paperboard container. 


Civilian use of paper and paperboard prod- 





Your old newspapers 
can help speed the 
return of the nation 
to peacetime pur- 
suits — if you make 
sure they’re col- 
lected. 


ucts has been seriously 
curtailed to meet all mili- 
tary demands for these 
products. Before normal 
civilian needs can be met 
again, thousands of tons 
of waste paper will be 
needed by the mills. 





Your old magazines 
and books can help 
meet present vital 
needs—if you make 
sure they’re col- 
lected. 


Industry’s conversion to peacetime produc- 
tion and the demobilization of the armed forces 
will require vast supplies of paper. 








EVERY SCRAP OF EVERY KIND OF 
WASTE PAPER IS 


xk 


A BUNDLE A WEEK 


NEEDED TODAY }Wea2 


ee 
SAVE SOME BOrs Lift 





U. S. VICTORY WASTE PAPER CAMPAIGN aagaie> 
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* ’*’ %*® Business Teachers 


Don ANpERSON, Lanphier High School, Springfield, 
Illinois—U. S. Navy 

L. G. Anwyt, Hiatt Junior High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa—U. S. Army 

Cart AsHBoucHt, McLuney-Harrison High School, 
Crooksville, Ohio—U. S. Navy 

Anson B. Barser, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia—U. S. Navy 

Donatp K. Becxtey, Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Illinois—U. S. Army 

Aurrep Bieser, Leeds High School, Sioux City, lowa— 
U.S. Navy 

James Bianrorp, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana—U. S. Navy 

ELeANor Bong, High School, Xenia, Ohio—American 
Red Cross 

Herman D. Bricker, High School, Rockford, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 

Haroip Burry, High School, Ellwood City, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Navy 

GiLpa Carmarpa, High School, Florence, New Jersey— 
U.S. Marines (WR) 

Marie Carter, McKeown Whitney Secondary School, 
New Haven, Connecticut—WAC 

Witson Corn, High School, Hymera, Indiana—U. S. 
Army 

Sapina Desmonp, High School, Rahway, New Jersey- 
WAC 

Marcaret EnGienart, Soldiers and Sailors Orphans 
Home, Xenia, Ohio—WAC 

R. H. Ewrne, High School, Brookville, Pennsylvania— 
U.S. Navy 

E. T. Fow.er, High School, Crossett, Arkansas—U. S. 
Navy 

J. B. Gentry, High School, Calhoun Falls, South 
Carolina—U. S. Navy 

AnpREW Hatecuko, Sholer Township High School, 
Glenshaw, Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 

R. E. Haut, Glenwood High School, New Boston, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 

VircintA Hatter, High School, Aspinwall, Pennsyl- 
vania—WAVES 

Crayton Hank, High School, Ellwood City, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Army 

Watrer Heices, High School, Sharon, Pennsylvania— 
U.S. Army 

Grace Howarp, High School, South Haven, Michigan 
—WAVES 

GeERALD Jackson, North High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa—U. S. Army 

Mary Jounston, Shenango Township High School, 
New Castle, Pennsylvania—WAVES 

Witma JuNEMAN, High School, 
Jersey—American Red Cross 

GerorGE J. Kappetman, Harding Junior High School, 
Des Moines, Iowa—U. S. Navy 

P. M. Kartz, High School, Coraopolis, Pennsylvania— 
U.S. Army 

Wiiuiam R. Kitmer, High School, Manzanola, Colo- 
rado—U. S. Army 

Eunice Kyoriane, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri—WAVES 

Herman Kocu, High School, Jordan, Minnesota— 
U.S. Army 


Morristown, New 
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in Armed Service 


x * * 


Cuar_es Lucas, University of Chattanooga, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee—U. S. Navy 

Frank Martin, High School, Brownsburg, Indiana— 
U.S. Army 

Epwarp McCowan, Scioto County Board of Educa- 
tion, Portsmouth, Ohio—U. S. Navy 

Rosert McE er, High School, New Vienna, Ohio- 
U.S. Army Air Corps 

Epmunp MclIssac, High School, Aliquippa, Pennsy]l- 
vania—U. S. Army 

P. G. Meyer, Roger Bacon High School, St. Bernard, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 

Miss Topp MitcuHe.i, Washington Rural High School, 
Portsmouth, Ohio—WAVES 

Outver Mo ter, High School, New Brighton, Pennsy]- 
vania—U. S. Navy 

CarMALITA Pison1, High School, Annawan, Illinois— 
U.S. Marines (WR) 

Ruta Prince, High School, Clarion, Pennsylvania— 
WAVES 

James K. Ray, High School, Lucasville, Ohio—U. S. 
Army 

Water Reep, High School, Meeker, Oklahoma— 
U.S. Navy 

Frep Rex, High School, New Vienna, Ohio—U. 5S. 
Army 

Marion Rire, Midway Village High School, Sedalia, 
Ohio—U. S. Navy 

Epwarp Sais, High School, Springdale, Pennsylvania 
—U. 5S. Army 

Mivprep Sura, Major Beal High School, Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts—U. S. Marines (WR) 

Emory Suriver, West High School, Des Moines, Iowa 
—U. S. Army 

JouN Suuster, High School, Springdale, Pennsylvania 
—U.S. Army 

Puituipe Surnker, Lincoln High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa—American Red Cross 

AzELIE SmitH, Bobo High School, Clarksdale, Missis- 
sippi—WAVES 

WILLIAM STEEN, High School, Riverside, New Jersey- 
U.S. Navy 

Joun Sutra, Bassett Street Junior High School, New 
Haven, Connecticut—U. S. Army 

S. L. Swineie, High School, Roseville, Ohio—U. 5. 
Navy 

ArreL Sworves, Lanphier High School, Springfield, 
Illinois—WAC 

E. F. Tepper, Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, Texas 
—U. S. Navy 

LAWRENCE Tuurston, Wilson Junior High School, Des 
Moines, lowa—U. S. Navy 

IrENE User, High School, Butler, Pennsylvania— 
WAVES 

Haroip WiLi1aMs, Roosevelt Junior High School, Des 
Moines, lowa—U. S. Army 


Kenneto Wiison, East High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa—U. S. Navy 
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High School, Commodore, Pennsylvania, 
has found that the oral report can be used 
to great advantage in his economic geogra- 
phy classes. To encourage his students to 
think geographically, he has developed an 
outline for a report on personal travel. In 
this project the student may select some 
town or city that he has visited, and he 
follows the outline in preparing his notes for 
an oral report. The following is the outline 
suggested by Mr. Walker: 


I. Place of Visitation—most interesting town or 
city in relation to economic geography 
A. Show location on a map if possible. 
B. Approximate distance one way. 
II. Method of Travel Used 
A. How long did it take you to get there? 
B. What other methods of travel are avail- 


able? 


III. What did you see along the way that pertained 
to economic geography? Explain. (Mountains, 
rivers, lakes, farming country, factories, towns, 


cities, timberland, etc.) 


An Economic Geography Project 
Milton W. Walker of Green Township 





IV. What were some of the economic pursuits along 


the way? 


V. Town or City of Interest 


A. 


What were the main economic pursuits at 
the place of interest? (This refers to the 
place mentioned in the first part of this 
outline.) 


. Which industries, if any, are relatively 


new here? 


. Which industries, if any, have been here 


for several years? 


. What do you think was the reason for the 


origin of this town or city? 


- Describe the topography of the com- 


munity. 


. Are there any rivers or railroads running 


through or near the city? 


. Where are the products of the various in- 


dustries sent? 


. Is the population of the city or region 


growing, remaining the same, or de- 
creasing? 

What do you think of the future popula- 
tion of this city or region? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


VI. Points of Interest on the Way Home 
VII. Additional Comments 












for your WARTIME speed-up 


and refresher program 


5 ADVANCED 
= SPEED TYPING 


BY M. FRED TIDWELL 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING can be used effectively in every class after the 


keyboard has been mastered. It is useful for special intensive finishing courses, 


for periodic supplementary speed training, for refresher training, and for im- 


proving office workers in an in-service training program. Many types of drills 
and special techniques are provided, including warm-up drills, rhythm drills, 
finger dexterity drills, number and symbol drills, calling-the-throw drills, 
selected-goal typing, and timed writings. 
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In war and in 
PEACE your students 
need this global economic 
knowledge. 


Economic Geography| 


By Staples and York 
Third Edition 


UP TO DATE AND ACCURATE 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY will not go out of date 
because the treatment of the subject matter does not 
depend upon political boundaries. Political boundaries 
are shown because the student will want to know where 
they once were, but the economic principles do not go 





out of date. 


The main emphasis in this book is placed upon the United States, but adequate 
emphasis is placed upon the other regioris of the world. Wars may come and 
wars may go, but this book has a long-time value. It deals with (a) man and his 
environment, (b) products of commerce and industry, and (c) regions of com- 
merce. 


Your students need to study this book if they expect to take their places in a 
postwar world. They will see vividly some of the economic causes of war and 
the adjustments that must be made after the war. They will get a vivid picture 
of the economic development of various regions and the important part that is 





played by economic resources in war and in peace. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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The New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers Association held its annual 
meeting on the campus of Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts, on Novem- 
ber 18. The meeting started with an in- 
formal reception at 9:00 a.m. The following 
sectional meetings were held: 


Bookkeeping and Junior Business Training 
Arranged by Eliot R. Duncan, Holton High School, 
Danvers, Massachusetts 


“The Place and Content of the High School Book- 
keeping Course”—A. H. Sproul, Salem Teachers 
College, Salem, Massachusetts 


“Junior Business Training’—Lloyd Jones, Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York City 
Merits of Different Shorthand Systems 


Arranged by Mildred O’Leary, High School, Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts 


Gregg Shorthand—Elmer Wilbur, Central High 
School, Providence, Rhode Island 


Pitman Shorthand—Daniel J. Foley, Boston Eng- 
lish High School, Boston, Massachusetts 


Thomas Shorthand—Mrs. Lila Whiting, 
School, Boston, Massachusetts 


Fisher 


New England Meeting 





Script Shorthand—Mrs. Mary Beahan, High School, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Speedscript Shorthand—Mrs. Marjorie LaMont 
Petersen, High School, Medford, Massachusetts 


At 11:00 a. m. there was a general session 
arranged by Bruce F. Jeffery, principal of 
B. F. Brown Junior High School, Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. The speakers on that pro- 
gram were: Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, senior 
training specialist, U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.; Major John A. 
McCarty, legal adviser, Massachusetts State 
Headquarters for Selective Service; and 
Edward J. Lynch, president of the Boston 
chapter of the National Office Management 
Association. After this general meeting, 
Professor Frederick G. Nichols, formerly of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, led a discussion. 


Cameron Beck, director of public rela- 
tions, National Fireworks, Inc., West Han- 
over, Massachusetts, was the speaker at the 
luncheon meeting. His topic was “Leader- 
ship for Tomorrow.” 








BUSINESS FILING 


These new materials consist of a textbook and 


a practice outfit for card filing and corre- IX Geographic Filing 
spondence filing. Many exclusive features are X can ane Follow-up 


included. Lesson plans provide for courses of 
twenty, thirty, and forty hours of instruction. 
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New Delaware Officers 


The program of the meeting held by the 
Delaware State Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation was published in the November 
issue of THe BALANCE SHEET. At the meet- 
ing, Phillip W. Moore of Alexis I. duPont 
High School, Wilmington, was elected presi- 
dent. Other new officers are: vice-president, 
Alvah S. Phillips, Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Pearl G. Lan- 
caster, High School, New Castle. 

a o * 

National Council for Business Education 

The following persons were elected to the 
Administrative Board of the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education by vote of the 
affiliated associations: Dr. E. G. Blackstone, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California; Dr. Vernal H. Car- 
michael, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana; Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 


see; Erwin M. Keithley, South Division 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and 
Ernest A. Zelliot, director of commercial 
education, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Six members were to have been elected, 
but there was a three-way tie for the sixth 
member and a revote is now being taken. 

The new members were elected for a 
period of four years, beginning September 1, 
1944, and expiring September 1, 1948. They 
replace the following members whose four- 
year term expired September 1, 1944: Paul 
A. Carlson, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin; Dr. A. O. Colvin, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado; Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Colum- 
bia University, New York City; Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, New York City; and 
Dr. F. G. Nichols, formerly of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The Administrative Board of the National 
Council for Business Education will hold a 
meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Illinois, during the Christmas holidays. The 
tentative date for the meeting is the evening 
of December 28. The major topic for dis- 
cussion will be a possible reorganization plan 
which will better serve business education. 


Burl Abel at Oklahoma College for Women 


Dr. Dan Procter, president of Oklahoma 
College for Women, Chickasha, Oklahoma, 
has announced the appointment of Burl M. 
Abel to the faculty of that college. Mr. Abel 
is head of the secretarial science department 
and carries the rank of associate professor. 

Mr. Abel has had a wide range of teaching, 
administration, and practical business expe- 
rience. He has taught at Southwestern In- 
stitute of Technology, Weatherford, Okla- 
homa, and at Wetumka Junior College, 
Wetumka, Oklahoma. For five years he 
operated the Keen Business College at Ana- 
darko, Oklahoma. He has also served as an 
accountant for the Oklahoma Gas and Elec- 
tric Company of Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Abel obtained his Master’s degree in 
business administration at the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. He has 
also studied at Texas Technological College, 


Lubbock, Texas. 


Copyholder for Typewriting Books 





W. R. Challoner of 300 South Oneida 
Street, Appleton, Wisconsin, has manufac- 
tured and is distributing a copyholder which 
can be used with any typewriting book. It 
is a metal wire device which enables the 
book to stand open on its edges, firmly held 
in position. The price is 50 cents, postpaid, 
if cash is sent with the order. A 10 per cent 
discount is allowed when twelve or more 
copyholders are ordered. A descriptive cir- 
cular will be sent on request. 





List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 





ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS — by Sherwood - Pendery 


A 16-page, paper-bound booklet which was designed for a supplement in bookkeeping and accounting courses. It covers such 
pay-roll deduction procedures as those involving income taxes, social security taxes, group insurance, U. S. war bonds, and other 
deductions. It includes questions, problems, and one project with the necessary pay-roll forms. 
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Artistic Typing Contest 


Julius Nelson, sponsor of the International 
Art Typing Contest, has announced the 
rules for the seventh annual contest, the 
closing date of which is March 15, 1945. A 
set of the rules on which is illustrated an orna- 
mental design, a cartoon-type design, and a 
sample of lettering will be sent on request to 
each interested teacher. The following is a 
summary of the rules and a list of the prizes: 

Any make of typewriter and any color of ribbon or 

combination of colors may be used. Carbon copies 

may also be used. No part of the design may be 
made other than on the typewriter. 

Any design may be used. Well-arranged menus, 

programs, cover pages, tabulated material, outlines, 

lettering, ornaments, cutout designs, greeting cards, 
silhouettes, and novelty sales letters will be accepted 
as entries in Division I. All other designs will be 

classified as Division II. 

Designs will be judged on the bases of uniqueness, 

neatness, and originality. The size of the design 

will be no factor. Neat erasures will be permitted. 

Any number of entries may be submitted by each 

contestant, but each entry must be accompanied 

by an examination fee of 10 cents in coin. 


Each contestant should type his name, the name 
and address of his school and teacher (if a student), 
or his street, city, and state (if not a student) on 
the top right-hand corner of the back of each entry. 
Anyone, anywhere in the world, may compete. 


Entries should be sent flat to Julius Nelson, Sponsor, 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Maryland, and 
they should bear sufficient postage. No entries can 
be returned. All domestic entries must be post- 
marked not later than March 15, 1945. Foreign 
entries must reach Baltimore by that date. 


The prizes are as follows: The best entry in each 
division will receive the official Artistic Typing 
gold medal and five dollars in cash. The second-best 
entry in each division will receive the official silver 
medal and two dollars in cash. The next five best 
entries in each division will receive the official bronze 
medal and one dollar in cash. 


The best entry in each group of 25 or more (divisions 
may be separate or combined) will receive a special] 
artistic typing bronze medal. 


The school submitting the best group of entries 
(25 or more) will receive a bronze-and-walnut wall 
plaque with raised lettering. 


All entries of superior merit will receive either plain, 
blue-sealed, or gold-sealed certificates. 
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BUSINESS 
BEHAVIOR 


By Abrams 











BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is more than a book on psychology. It is more than a 
book on business etiquette and more than a book on manners. It provides a 
lively and practical treatment of all the problems that will face the new worker 
in business. The student is shown in a practical way what it takes to get along 
in business from the point of view of dress, manner, speech, attitude, and under- 
standing other people. It includes interesting questions and practical problems. 
If your school cannot offer regular courses, some copies of this book should at 


least be in your library for required reference reading. 
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You may obtain a one- 
semester volume or a one- 
year volume. With each 
volume you may obtain an 
optional workbook and a 
series of achievement tests. 
Teachers’ manuals and 
teachers’ keys are fur- 
nished without charge 
when this book is used. 





<= APPLIED 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


When you examine APPLIED BUSINESS ARITH- 
METIC you will understand what we mean when we 
say it is ‘built for teaching.’ The authors have carefully 
avoided abstract presentation. For instance, Unit I is de- 
voted to ‘Transactions With a Bank."’ In this unit there 
are three sections devoted to deposit tickets, check 
stubs, and reconciliation of the bank statement. Addi- 
tion and subtraction are presented through these 
practical devices. After the principles are presented 
they are followed by drill problems, practical problems, 
and optional problems. At the end of each unit there 
are review problems and two comprehensive projects. 


This pattern is followed throughout the entire book. 
For instance, interest and percentage are introduced 
through a topic entitled ‘Borrowing Money.”’ _Install- 
ment buying also provides an opportunity for interest 
and percentage problems. 


The first part of the book is devoted to fundamental 
business applications that are important to every indi- 
vidual. The second part of the book is devoted to 
specialized business applications. 
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L. W. Mallory Is Promoted 


L. W. Mallory is the 
new head of the depart- 
ment of business educa- 
tion in Pershing High 
School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. He was appointed 
to succeed W. T. Green, 
who was appointed as- 
sistant principal of one 
of the other schools in 
Detroit. 

Mr. Mallory received 
his B. S. degree in edu- 
cation from Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers 
College, Springfield, Mis- 
souri, and his Master’s 
degree from Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. He taught in Missouri for two 
years prior to his appointment to the De- 
troit system in 1931. Mr. Mallory taught in 
the High School of Commerce, in Eastern 
High School, and in Northwestern High 
School before going to Pershing High School. 

Mr. Mallory served as president of the 
Detroit Commercial Teachers Club in 1940, 
and for the past three years he has been the 
representative of the Detroit area for the 
Michigan Business Education Association. 





L. W. Mallory 


Kansas Meeting 


Glen Smith of El Dorado Junior College, 
El Dorado, Kansas, was elected the new 
president of the Kansas Business Teachers 
Association. The meeting was held in the 
Kansan Hotel, Topeka, on Friday, Novem- 
ber 3. The other officers elected are: vice- 
president, Charles A. Rapp, High School, 
Manhattan; secretary-treasurer, Alta Beh- 
rens, High School, Hutchinson. 

Dr. Cecil Puckett of the University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, gave an address 
on “Business Teachers After the War.” He 
was followed by L. R. Inwood of T. W. A., 
Kansas City, Missouri, who spoke on the 
subject, “Economics of Postwar Transpor- 
tation.” Following the general meeting, 
there were two group meetings, one devoted 
to general business subjects, which was led 
by Glen Smith of El Dorado Junior College, 
and the other devoted to skill subjects, 
which was led by Marjorie Miller of the 
High School, Perry, Kansas. 
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WORKBOOK IN 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Smith 


Here is a book which has filled the 
needs of many schools. It not only 
can serve as an intensive review, but 
also as a skill-building book. Em- 
phasis is placed upon practical skill 
in handling figures. The following 
are a few examples of the lessons, 
each lesson consisting of a drill and 
a corresponding test: 


Making Change 

Proof of Addition 

Long Division 

Cash Account 

Division of Decimals 
Percentage of Gain or Loss 
Trade Discount 

Interest or Bank Discount 


The pages are glued at the edge so 
that the student does not see the test 
while he is completing the drill. 
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Mrs. Macormack Goes to Russell Sage College 


Mrs. Bessie T. Macor- 
mack was recently ap- 
pointed an instructor of 
merchandising in the 
School of Business, Rus- 
sell Sage College, Troy, 
New York. Mrs. Ma- 
cormack, who has had 
wide experience as a de- 
signer and stylist, is a 
graduate of the College 
of Home _ Economics, 
Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, New York. She has 
also studied at Rutgers 
University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, and 
at New York University, New York City. 

Before entering the fashion field, Mrs. 
Macormack taught in the Orange Voca- 
tional School for Girls, Orange, New Jersey, 
and at the Hebrew Technical School for 
Girls, New York City. She has had thirteen 
years’ experience as a designer, pattern- 
maker, and stylist for women’s dresses and 
sportswear for wholesale houses in New 
York, New Jersey, and Chicago, Illinois. 
She has also had selling experience in stores 
in New York City and Chicago. 

* * 
Bowman and Nichols at Columbia University 





Mrs. Macormack 


Wallace Bowman, chairman of the busi- 
ness department of the Senior High School, 
New Rochelle, New York, has been appointed 
as an instructor in the business education 
department at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. He is teaching 
a methods course in bookkeeping. 

Mr. Bowman is well known for his activi- 
tres in the field of business education. He 
is the author of Shorthand Dictation Studies, 
and he has taught at a number of college 
and university summer sessions. 

Frederick G. Nichols, professor emeritus 
of Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, is participating with Professor 
Hamden L. Forkner as a lecturer in courses 
at Teachers College during this semester. 
Professor Nichols is giving special lectures 
in business education and vocational educa- 
tion, and he is participating in seminar 
groups. 


Michigan Resolution 


Kate Sibley, secretary of the Michigan 
Business Education Association, has re- 
ported the following resolution which was 
passed unanimously by the Executive Board 
of that association at its September meeting: 

“The Executive Board of the Michigan 
Business Education Association goes on 
record as opposed to any type of Federal 
control in business education, advocating 
that this type of education be carried on 
through existing local facilities, adjusted to 
meet current trends and conditions.” 

* * * 


Blackler Receives Appointment 


Dr. William R. Blacker of the Bureau of 
Business Education, California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, has recently been appointed as as- 
sistant state supervisor of distributive edu- 
cation. In this position he will be working 
as assistant to Dr. Ira W. Kibby, chief of 
the Bureau of Business Education. 

Dr. Blackler is returning to the Bureau of 
Business Education after a leave of absence 
of over two years. During this time he was 
regional chief of training for the San Fran- 
cisco Office of Price Administration. This 
region includes the five Western States of 
Washington, Oregon, Arizona, Nevada, and 
California. During the past year and a half, 
Dr. Blackler also served as special state 
supervisor of war production training of the 
California State Department of Education. 
In this position he assisted in organizing, 
supervising, and conducting on a statewide 
basis the training courses and conferences 
for clerical employees, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators of war industries and military 
establishments. 

Following his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, Dr. 
Blackler obtained his Master’s degree from 
the University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. He obtained his Doctor’s degree 
from New York University, New York City. 
He has served as a member of the faculties 
of West High School, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
the University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada; 
the College of the City of New York, New 
York City; New York University, New 
York City; and the University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 





copies will be furnished free on request. 





HOW TO INTEGRATE OFFICE PRACTICE SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGES 


A 16-page, printed booklet providing suggested programs, suggested materials, and a bibliography of cffice practice plans. Single 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
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Died in Service 


Word has just been received that Private 
Mary M. Albright of the WAC died in the 
Will Rogers Airfield Hospital, Oklahoma 
City. Miss Albright formerly taught com- 
mercial subjects at Susquehanna Township 
High School, Dauphin County, Pennsylva- 


nia. 


New Connecticut Officer 


Charles F. Petitjean, who for the past 
three years has been head of the commercial 
department of the Canton High School, 
Collinsville, Connecticut, has been appointed 
treasurer pro tem of the Connecticut Busi- 
ness Educators Association. He will serve 
the remainder of Charles Shaw’s term, since 
Mr. Shaw has left the state of Connecticut 
to accept a position in the Senior High 
School, New Rochelle, New York. 

Mr. Petitjean is at present working in the 
Bristol Company, Waterbury, Connecticut, 
as an analyzer of the order system. 
















Lloyd Hayes on Leave of Absence 


Lloyd H. Hayes has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence from the public schools of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, to work in busi- 
ness. Mr. Hayes, who was formerly at the 
High School of Commerce in Springfield, is 
now engaged in sales promotion and sales 
education work for John H. Breck, Inc., 
Springfield, Massachusetts. He is a candi- 
date for the Ed. D. degree at New York 
University, New York City. 


Pennsylvania Teacher Retires 


At the close of schools last spring, Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Scarborough, a teacher in the 
Cheltenham Township High School, Chel- 
tenham, Pennsylvania, retired after 45 years 
of service in the Cheltenham schools. Dur- 
ing the last 22 years she was director of the 
commercial department. Mrs. Scarborough 
was a member of many associations and has 
acted as a financial consultant for the Chel- 
tenham Credit Union since its establish- 
ment five years ago. 
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For a general record-keeping course — 
RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE 
BY MOORE, WHELAND, FILE 

1. PERSONAL NONVOCATIONAL COURSE 
2. GENERAL NONTECHNICAL COURSE 


Today everyone is almost forced to keep bookkeeping 
records whether he chooses to do so or not. 
income tax law requires individuals who must pay a tax 
to keep sufficiently accurate records to complete a return. 
Social security laws make it indispensable to keep such 
RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE is a book 
for a simplified bookkeeping course of a nontechnical 
It is available in a one-semester or a one-year 
volume with optional workbooks. 
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Accountancy as a Career Field. 
George A. Spaulding, C.P.A. A 14-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet which is a handbook of vocational infor- 
mation prepared under the sponsorship of the National 
Council of Business Schools. It was originally prepared 
for distribution among private business schools that are 
members of the Council. Single copies may be obtained 


1944. By 


by any interested teacher or school official. Price 10 
cents. Order from the National Council of Business 
Schools, 839 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


Training Medical Secretaries in Junior Col- 
leges. 1944. By Dr. Evangeline Markwick. An 88- 
page, printed, paper-bound book which is a condensa- 
tion of a dissertation covering a study of medical 
secretarial courses in junior colleges. The report is 
divided into six chapters as follows: “Purpose and 
Scope of the Investigation,” “The Procedure in Col- 
lecting and Organizing the Data,” “Presentation and 
Analysis of the Data Reported by Physicians,” “‘Pres- 
entation and Analysis of the Data Reported by Medical 
Secretaries,” ‘‘Medical Secretarial Training in Junior 
Colleges,” and ‘‘Conclusions and Recommendations.” 
Some of the tables include such data as physicians’ re- 
quirements for medical secretaries, rankings of medical 
secretarial duties designated by physicians, type of 
training needed, essential personal characteristics, and 
typical weekly working schedules of 91 medical secre- 
taries. This study should be in the hands of any 
teacher or administrator in any type of school that is 
contemplating offering a medical secretarial course. 
As long as the limited number of copies lasts, a single 
copy may be obtained without charge by interested 
individuals or institutions. Order from Colby Junior 
College, New London, New Hampshire. 


The American Standard of Living. 1944. By 
Faith M. Williams and Mary P. Keohane. A joint pub- 
lication of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and the National Council for the 
Social Studies. A 60-page, printed paper-bound book- 
let which is part of a series of resource units in the field 
of social economics. It is divided into two parts. Part I 
contains the subject matter; Part II is devoted to 
teaching aids. Price 30 cents; discount on quantity 
orders. Order from the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals or the National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Methods of Vocational Guidance. 1944. By 
Dr. Gertrude Forrester. A 460-page, printed, cloth- 
bound book that will be of interest to administrators, 
vocational guidance councilors, and particularly busi- 
ness teachers. Considerable emphasis throughout the 
book is placed upon business occupations. The book 
consists of six different parts as follows: “A Bird’s-Eye 
View of the Occupational World,” “Narrowing One’s 
Choice,” “Investigating Specific Fields of Work,” 
“Broadening the Pupil’s Understanding,” “Grooming 
Business Pupils for Jobs,” and “Co-ordinating Voca- 
tional Guidance and Business Education.” In Part II 
there is specific emphasis on guidance for business 
education through a study of the lives of business 
leaders and descriptions of business occupations. In 
Part III there is a special chapter entitled “The Busi- 
ness Student Investigates an Occupation.” Parts V 
and VI are devoted especially to business education. 
Although this book covers the general principles of 
guidance, it probably places more emphasis on the 
field of business than any other recent book. Price 
$3.00. Order from D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, 16, Massachusetts. 








A Co-operative School Store 
(Continued from page 133) 


books each semester. For extra convenience 
all books required by the seniors are in 
stack A, the books for juniors are in stack 
B, and so on. Double-deck tables are used 
for items that do not fit well on shelves. 
By pricing books and other items to make 
a gross profit of about 10 per cent on the 
selling prices, our book store makes an 
average net profit of about $1,500 a year. 
This profit goes into the Student Activities 
fund and lowers the price students must pay 
for their annual activities tickets. An ac- 
tivity ticket is a pass to nearly all athletic 
events, plays, and concerts in which students 
take part, and it entitles the holder to a 
copy of the school’s weekly New Trier News. 
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High School Activity Monies 


(Continued from page 124) 


especially true when the journalizing and 
the posting are kept up to date by doing a 
little at a time and doing it often. 

USE OF MATERIALS FOR CONCRETE CLASS ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. Since the books and files of the 
Activities Fund are kept in my desk in the 
classroom, the materials are readily avail- 
able for use as concrete illustrations in the 
general business class and in the bookkeep- 
ing class. At the present time, the materials 
have just proved invaluable as illustrations 
in the presentation of checking accounts 
which, of course, includes reconciling the 
bank statement. I have at my finger tips 
deposit slips, a passbook, a checkbook, can- 
celled checks, and a bank statement. 
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THAT is the book 
Twant!?! 


Bo, 


Fourth Edition 
By Crabbe and Salsgiver 


Give your students a chance to compare textbooks 
and they will tell you that they prefer GENERAL 
BUSINESS. Examine the book carefully and you will 
see why students prefer it. It is written in a simple 
and accurate language; it is complete and compre- 
hensive; it is carefully illustrated; and it provides 
interesting and practical problems. These are just a 
few of the reasons why you and your students will like 


GENERAL BUSINESS. 
GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for the first course 


in business regardless of whether you call it junior 
business, introduction to business, everyday business, 
or general business. The subject matter has been 
selected so that it will have a two-fold value: (a) for 
every individual regardless of whether or not he 
goes into business, and (b) as a general preliminary 
background for the student who does expect to go 
into business. 


When GENERAL BUSINESS is sold to students, there 
usually are only a few second-hand copies available 


because students and their parents prefer to keep — | 


this book in the family library. 


r 
has just recently been "HHERAL Busing 


: : — 
statewide use in Texas 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) j 
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No Fair 


A doctor was on a crowded street car and was forced 
to stand. Beside him a stout woman vainly endeavored 
to get her fare out of the pocket of her cloak tightly 
buttoned as a protection against pickpockets. 

After some minutes the doctor said, ‘Please allow 
me to pay your fare.” 

The woman declined with some asperity and re- 
newed her attacks on the pocket. After some little 
time the doctor said again: 

“You really must let me pay your fare. 
already unbuttoned my coat three times.” 

eee 


Makes a Difference 


You have 


Kind Lady: ‘And how would you like a nice chop?” 
Weary Tramp: “That all depends, lady! Is it lamb, 
pork, or wood?” 
eee 
Gulp! 


“This afternoon we will take Mr. Frog apart and 
see what makes him croak,” said the professor to his 
zoology class. “I have a frog in my pocket to be used 
as a specimen.” He reached into his pocket and drew 
out a paper bag which he emptied on the table. Out 
rolled a badly squashed ham sandwich. 

The professor mopped his brow. ‘My goodness!” 
he stammered. “I distinctly remember eating my 
lunch.” 

e ee 
Guilty 


Papa Bear: “‘Who’s been drinking my whiskey?” 
Mama Bear: ‘“‘Who’s been drinking my wine?” 
Baby Bear: “Burrrrp!”’ 

eee 


Considerate 


Patient (recovering from operation): ‘Why are all 
the blinds drawn, Doctor?” 

Doctor: ‘Well, there’s a fire across the street, and I 
didn’t want you to wake up and think the operation 
was a failure.” 

e ee 


Same Thing 


Freshman: “I don’t know.” 
Sophomore: “I’m not prepared.” 
Junior: “I don’t remember.” 
Senior: “I don’t believe I can add anything to what 
has been said.” <i 
. 


Ways and Means 


We’ve just heard of a new method used at the local 
induction center: As each man is examined, an anatomy 
chart is hung on the wall. Whenever some physical 
defect is found, a pin is stuck in the corresponding 
part of the chart. After the examination is completed, 
the chart is taken down and put on a player piano. If 
the tune played is Nearer My God to Thee, Uncle Sam 
has one less GI Joe. 
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Professional Courtesy 


Professor Marks: “Now, Mr. Snaffle, I want you to 
explain this examination paper. Why do you have all 
your answers in quotation marks?” 

Freshman Snaffle: “Just a bit of courtesy to the man 
seated at my left, Prof.” 

ee ¢@ e 
Tough on Steve 


Little Steve, six, was a profanity addict, which 
caused his mother anguish no end. 

One day Steve got an invitation to a playmate’s 
birthday party. As he left the house, his mother’s final 
caution was, “Stephen, I’ve asked Mrs. Wilson to send 
you straight home the minute you use one bad word.” 

Twenty minutes later Steve was back home. His 
mother was angry. Steve was sent to bed. His attempts 
at explanation were ignored. A little later, however, his 
mother softened and went upstairs to see how Steve 
was taking it. Sitting at his bedside, she inquired: 

“Tell me truthfully, Steve, just why did Mrs. Wilson 
send you home? What did you do?” 

Little Steve, humiliated, but still wrathful, replied: 

“Do? I didn’t do nothing. That party ain’t till 
tomorrow.” 

eee 


Consolation 


oer 


There! Broke my looking-glass! Now I suppose I 
shall have seven years’ bad luck,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“Don’t you believe it, Mrs. Jones!’ said Mrs. Brown. 
‘A friend of mine broke hers, and she didn’t have seven 
years’ bad luck. She was killed in an explosion next 
day!” 

e ee 

Truthfully Spoken 


“What is your occupation?” 

“T’m a locksmith, sir.”’ 

“Then what were you doing in that gambling house 
when the police raided it?” 

“T was making a bolt for the door.” 


eee 
Bad Habit 


Mrs. Davis: “I heard you talking to yourself while 
you were taking your bath, John. That’s a bad habit.” 
Mr. Davis: “I wasn’t talking to myself; I was talking 
to the soap. I slipped on it.” 
oe ee 


Try This One on Your P. D. 


A young lady who had parked her car in forbidden 
territory returned some two hours later to espy from 
afar a large and patient policeman curled up in its 
front seat awaiting his prey. ; 

Making a quick decision, she stepped into a tax, 
rode home and telephoned the Police Department that 
her car had been stolen. 

An hour later the car was returned by the same traffic 
policeman, quite proud of his alertness. 
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A COMBINATION 
TEXTBOOK -WORKBOOK 


By 
ROBERT FISHER 








INTENSIVE CLERICAL 


AND 


CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING is a new combination 
textbook and workbook written to provide intensive preparation for business 
and civil service examinations. It provides pre-employment training in the 
e basic information and skills that are required for clerical positions in govern- 
ment and in business offices. The student is given an over-all review of the 
business information and skills that he has covered in separate courses leading 
up to the completion of his training for general clerical, typing, or stenographic 
e work. 


g In completing this course, the student covers such topics as arithmetic, gram- 
mar, punctuation, vocabulary, spelling, filing, typing, business letter writing, 
and business information of a general nature. The student is given specific 
training in taking employment tests of the short-answer type that are used for 
“ _ business and civil service examinations. 
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Straight-Copy Rate 
(Continued from page 129) 


Classroom use of the four drills I have de- 
scribed should accomplish this result. 

Progressive teachers of typewriting have 
accepted the proposition that speed must be 
taught if it is to be acquired by any appre- 
ciable portion of a given class. As a result, 
the copying tests on paragraph material 
that were given monthly in the past are 
now given weekly, and in some instances 
they are given daily. Many teachers dili- 
gently record the rates established by each 
student on graphs, charts, and diagrams of 
diverse nature. Such enthusiasm and zeal 
are commendable. However, for some in- 
explicable reason, teachers stop here and 
apparently hope for a magical transfer of 
training to occur that will transfer the speed 
acquired from paragraph material to any 
other type of material that might be sub- 
stituted. 

Experience reveals that we cannot de- 
pend upon mystical powers to effect this 
transfer. If teachers expect students to 


maintain high rates of speed on business 
letters, then the students must be asked to 
type letters under timing conditions. They 
must be made aware of the variance that 
exists between their speed on straight-copy 


and their speed on the more difficult business 
letter. Teachers should encourage students 
to reduce this variation by providing class 
time that is devoted to practice procedures 
that will accomplish the desired end. 


N.Y.U. Alumni Day Program 


On November 18 the department of busi- 
ness education of the School of Education, 
New York University, New York City, held 
an alumni day program in co-operation with 
Delta Pi Epsilon fraternity. The program 
was built around the question, “Can We 
Teach Business Subjects the G.I. Way?” 
Dr. Helen Reynolds, assistant professor of 
education, was chairman. 

The speakers were: Lt. (jg) Virginia 
Adams, formerly instructor at the Yeoman 
Training School, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Lt. 
Helen Dobbie, formerly instructor at the 
Navy Training School, Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and director of the Navy Train- 
ing School, Milledgeville, Georgia; and Louis 
A. Leslie of Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City, and formerly instructor in 
the Naval Training School at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Co-operative Education 
(Continued from page 134) 


should develop those skills necessary for 
him to earn his livelihood in the best way 
in an American economic community. Third, 
the student must learn to live in peace with 
his fellowmen. He must learn to respect and 
tolerate the rights and opinions of others. 
These three are the basic obligations which 
the schools, in co-operation with the homes 
and churches, must develop in our boys and 
girls in order to prepare them to meet the 
urgent demands of the good life. 


Today, the various co-operative programs 
(in distributive education, office occupations, 
and industrial training) are establishing suc- 
cessful patterns for future secondary educa- 
tion. Under these programs. the school does 
not relinquish its responsibility until the 
individual has been thoroughly trained in 
the three primary characteristics I have 
mentioned previously. Graduates of these 
programs are able to live and work intel- 
ligently, to be desirable citizens of any 
community where they may reside, and to 
have faith in their fellow men and in God. 
Co-operative programs are planned to meet 
the needs of the students rather than to 
have the students conform to traditionalism 
of the school. 

A typical co-operative program functions 
simply. Students attend school part of the 
day and work part of the day. For three 
hours, usually from nine to twelve, each 
school morning the students learn how to 
express themselves, how to think, and the 
necessary skills and information essential 
for success in the careers they desire to 
follow. During the afternoon these same 
students are employed on the job where 
they are remunerated for their efforts, are 
constantly under supervision, and are guided 
to do their job better. They receive school 
credit for this work experience. These 
young people have a difficult program. 
Unlike many high school seniors, however, 
they find the high school work interesting 
because they know that their studies are 
important for their success. It is generally 
true that there are no discipline or lack-of- 
interest problems in co-operative classes. 


The day may come soon when every high 
school student between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen who does not intend to pursue 
a college career will be given the opportunity 
to study under some sort of co-operative 
program, be it secretarial, clerical, retailing, 
or industrial training. 
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